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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
RALEGH. 
(Continued from 8 §. iii, 482.) 

Sir Walter Rawleigh his Letter to the Earle of Salis- 
burye, Lord Treasurer of England, Touchinge Guyana ; 
Anno 1607 {1611}. 

The offerr, w“ I made ffor Guyana, som’e ffower yeares 
since, I was of late perswaded by som’e honno®e ffrindes 
of myne, once more to p’sent unto yo" LopP w°> I was 
the more willinge to p’sume, when I considered w'® 
whatt difficultye such som’es are Raysed in England, as 
maye serve his Mates occasions, and Aunswere the greate 
Liberallitye, and goodnes of his harte, 

[Marginal note, An° 1607]. Uppon: my fiirst offer it 
was Required that a — might bee first sent thether, 
ffor the Tryall of the Riches of the place, uppon the 
Retourne of w*" (the Truth appearinge) yo" LoPP pro- 
mised to be a meane ffor my Lib’tye and my Lande, Batt 
yor LoPP maye bee pleased to Remember uppon whatt 
difference that Resoluc’on was Broken of; And that iff 
the same Tryall bee agayne Required, that the Bargayne 
is nowe Twentye Thousand pounde worse ffor mee then 
the fforme’, my Lande beinge nowe disposed. 

Nottwithstandinge w", 1 will never hinder soe greate 
& servyce ffor any respect of my selfe, yf the charge of 
the Tryall by sendinge awe bee Borne; neyther would 
I desire soe muche, could I bee Assured, that [marginal 
note, Captayne Hareco™] the gentleman sent might 
lyve to arryve there, and not dye in his passage, eyther 
by sicknes,* or by the sworde, By w™ both the enter- 
prize would bee ever lost, And all in effect that Remaynes 
to Releive my wyfe, and children cast awaye, 


* “ By sicknes” repeated in original, 


Now the inconvenyences of sendinge ffor a Tryall I 
have alreadye sett downe, and though I cannot doubte 
Butt that yo" LopP hath Read that Paper, yett to the 
ende yo" LoPP might the better Consider of them, I have 
heerein underwritten them once agayne: 

1. As ffirst, Because it is nowe Sixteen yeares since 
Kemishe, and my selfe sawe the Pigce, he countrye 
beinge desolate, and overgrowne, resolve that it 
wilbee enough ffor us both to ffinde the same peece of 
grounde agayne, in w“ difficultye, and in a matter of soe 
greate importance, Two guydes are better then one: 

2. Secondlye: yf Kemishe dye, or perishe by Shi; 
wracke in the waye thetherwarde, or beffore he ffinde 
the myne, the Charge of the voyage is not onely lost, 
But the enterprize it selfe, ffor | dare not trust myne 
one Memorye, and myne owne marckes ffor the flinde- 
nge it: 

3. Thirdlye : yf this yeare bee spent in the Tryall, it 
wilbee two yeares, and more, ere his Mat¢ cann Reape 
any proffitt ffrom thence, where as yf both hee and I bee 
a joyed, All maye bee do'ne in nyne Monethes : 

. ffowerthlye: yf the myne bee once opened, and dis- 
covered, those Spanyerdes w dwell uppon the same 
Ryver, and w“ since my beinge there, have Tormented 
an hundred of the naturall people to death to ffinde the 
place, will worcke it out to the last pounde weight, ere 
any second companye cann bee sent; ffor yf the myne 
laye deepe in the grounde, or in any Rocke, or harde 
Sparre; it were not easelye taken upp: Butt by tyme, 
and by inhabiteinge the places ; Butt seeinge that the 
gold Oare, is ffounde but att the Roote of the grasse, 
in a Broade and filatt slate: The neyghboureinge 
Spanyerdes, will easelye worcke it out in a shorte tyme, 
Soe ere Kemishe cann Returne, and a newe fileete be 
prepared heere, and cann Arryve there, Tenn Monethes 
wilbee spent, And when it shall Arryve the next yeare, 
whatt cann wee otherwise looke ffor, Butt to bee Laughed 
att by our enemyes, ffor haveinge discovered ffor them, 
att ourcharge a Myne of gold w°” themselves haveinge 
inhabited uppon the same Ryver Twenty yeare, neyther 
by Tormentinge others, nor S their owne Travell, could 
ever flinde : 

5. Lastlye: whereas this Treasure maye bee had uppon 
the ffirst openinge of the Myne, wont Breache of Peace, 
Because the Spanyerd hath neyther Knoweledge nor pos- 
session of the Place, where it is, it cannott bee gotten 
by a second voyage, wout publicque fforce ; it maye 
nowe bee brought a waye by two shippes, The next 
yeare hardlye w Twentye; And better it were (soe ffarr, 
as my weake Judgm*® cann discerne) that the Spanyerdes 
should give cause of quarrell to us, then wee to them : 

Now: that w°? maye bee objected is, the importaunce 
of my Lib’tye, Certainlye yf it bee thought better ffor his 
Mate to loose soe greate Riches, then that I bee im- 
ployed in his servyce, I knowe noe Reason whie sucha 
one as I ame, should bee sufferred to lyve : 

Yff it bee thought, that beinge att Lib’tye, I would 
Runne hence to som’e other Prince, or State, iff I did, 
ue I doe not heare of any wonders, that have been 

rought att this daye, by anye Runnegate of ours, And 
sure I am’e, that the one halfe of that w°® I enjoye in 
England by his Mates grace, would Buye my unnaturall 
knaves head, that is Beyonde the seas, wheresoever hee 
thincke him selfe most sure, And ffor ought I heare, those 
that have the best entertaynem” els where would most 
willinglye Retourne into their owne Countryes uppon 
exceedinge easie Condic’ons, ffor the rest, flor me to pur- 
chase a yeares Lib’tye, or perchaunce lesse by Perjurye, 
and inffamye, ffor mee, to leave my wyfe and Children, 
to bee spurned att as the wyfe and Children of a ffaith- 
lesse and ungratefull Traytor, I trust that yo™ LoPP will 
never Beleive it of mee. 
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ffor other worthie Men; whoe (howesoever yo" LoPP 
stande indifferent) may disswade his Mae in all they 
cann ffrom this enterprize, and passe w the same 
sleight Contempt, w som’e of Kinge Henrye the 
seaventhes Councello™ did, the offerr of Columbus; I 
shall greatlye ffeare, (yf the Case were myne) that when 
his Mate should understand that the Spanyerdes have 
ffounde this place, whoe endaungered all the States of 
Europa, by the lyke, that hee might justlye laye it to my 
Charge, that this Treasure might have been his, ffor this 
hazard of a Reede, ffor the Adventureinge of an ould, 
and Sorrowe-worne Man, whom’e death would shortlye 
have delivered (invito domino), and whoe yf hee had 
don’e well, it had been ffor the Kinge, yf yll ; the shame, 
inffamye, and Losse had been his owne, his Enemyes bad 
had a greater Advauntage over him, then ever; And 
onely his owne ffrindes whoe were Content to Adventure 
themselves and their ffortunes w™ him, hee had Betrayed: 
Thus much I saye, bis Ma" maye saye in the ffuture, 
whether justlye or noe, yo" LoPP cann better Judge then 
I cann: ffor myne owne parte, god doth wyttnes it w" 
mee, that I flinde little Cause of hope, to out lyve 
another wynter, happie thereffore should I thincke my 
selfe, yf I might Repaye that lyfe to the Kinge w hee 
hath lent me, with som’e good interest, And not leave it 
to death, whoe will shortlye seaze it, eyther att a Base 
ryce, or ffor noethinge, Butt to godes providence I must 
Lave it: And rest : 
Lo humble servante 
Water 


C. Dezpes. 
ighton. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
(See 8* 8. iii, 321, 361, 401, 443, 482.) 

The works showing the exact date of publication 
are placed in this list before those bearing the 
year-date only. 


Home letters written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield 
in 1830 and 1831. ‘Absence is often a great element of 
charm.’ Endymion. Second edition. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1885. All rights reserved. 
—8vo, pp. (9}, 139. B.M. 24108. 

The introductory pages are distinguished by 
Arabic figures in brackets, instead of the usual 
Roman letters. Mr. Ralph Disraeli contributes a 
preface of two pages, and prints on the last page of 
the volume two stanzas written by his brother 
whilst sailing on the A2gean Sea. 

The ‘ Runnymede Letters.’ With an introduction and 
notes by Francis Hitchman......London : Richard Bentley 
& Son...... 18865......—8vo, pp. xii, 292. B.M. 8139 bb. 29, 

The nineteen letters occupy pp. ]-242 and are 
followed by ‘The Spirit of Whiggism,’ as in the 
edition of 1836. 


1886, 

Lord Beaconsfield’s correspondence with his sister, 
1832-1852. Forti nihil difficile, With a Portrait. Lon- 
don: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1886.—8vo, 
pp. xiv, 269. B.M. 2410 b, 

Mr. Ralph Disraeli’s preface is on pp. vii, viii. 
For the French translation see 1889. 


Glean from Beaconsfield. Compiled by H. St, John 
Raikes. » Ward & Co., Limited, Bel- 


fast, and New York.—1886. 16mo. pp. ii, 46. B.M. 
8139. 17. 

A series of extracts from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches arranged under headings. 

People’s Edition. 3d. Gleanings from Beaconsfield, 
Compiled by H. St. John Raikes. Marcus Ward & Co., 
Limited. London, Belfast, & New York.—1886, 8vo. 
B.M. 8139 aaa. 29 (8). 


This is a tract of 32 pp., with the title on the 
first page of the cover. 


Wellington,—‘ Sonnets of this Century,’ edited by Wil- 
liam Sharp, 1886, pp. 268-9. B.M. 11604 aa. 


For the history of this sonnet see 1848. 


1887. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s letters, 1830-1852. ‘ Forti nihil 
difficile.’ New edition of ‘ Home Letters’ and ‘ Corre- 
spondence with his Sister,’ with additional letters and 
notes, With a portrait. Edited by his brother. Lon- 
don : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1887. All rights 
reserved.—8vo. pp. [14], 1-248. B.M. 10920 cee, 20. 


The prefatory pages have figures within brackets. 


1888. 

Tancred, or the new crusade. By the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G. New edition. London : Longmans, Green, 
and Co.—1888, 8vo. pp. iv, 487. 

See 1847. 


Vivian Grey. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, Author of 
“ Coningsby,” “ Henrietta Temple,” “Sybil,” “ Venetia,” 
ete., etc. Ward, Lock, and Co,, London: Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square ; New York : Bond Street.—1888. 8yo, 
pp. viii, 9-247, B.M. 12603 h, 2, 

Pp. i, ii, are advertisements preceding the half- 
title. See 1826. 

The wondrous tale of Alroy. By the Ear! of Beacons- 
field, author of “ Vivian Grey,” “Coningsby,” “ Venetia,” 
etc. Ward, Lock, and Co. London: Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. New York : Bond Street.—1888, 
8vo. pp. vi, 104, B.M. 12603 h. 3. 


See 1833. 


Contarini Fleming: a chological autobi by. 
By the Earl of Beaconsfield, author of “ Vivien Gre % 
“Coningsby,” “ Venetia,” etc, Ward, Lock, and 
London : Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C, New 
York: Bond Street,—1888. 8vo. pp. iv, 130. B.M. 
12603 h, 4. 

See 1832. 


Henrietta Temple. A Love Story. By the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, author of “ Vivian Grey,” “Coningsby,” 
“ Venetia,” etc. “Quoth Sancho, read it out by all 
means; for I mightily delight in hearing of Love Stories,” 
Ward, Lock and Co. London: Warwick House, Salis- 
bury Square, E.C, New York: Bond Street,—1888. 8vo, 
pp. vi, 169, B.M. 12603 h. 5, 

See 1837. 

Coningsby; or, the new generation. By the! Earl of 
Beaconsfield, author of “ Vivian Grey,” “ Venetia,” 
“ Contarini Fleming,” ete. Ward, Lock, and Co. London : 
Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C.; New York : 
Bond Street.—1888. 8vo, pp. vi, 7-191, B.M, 12608 h, 6, 
_ Pp. i, ii, are advertisements preceding the half- 
title. See 1844, 

Sybil, or the two nations. By the Earl of 


Beaconsfield, 
author of “ Coningsby,” “ Henrietta Temple,” “Vivian 
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Grey,” etc. “The Commonalty murmured, and said, 
‘There never were so many Gentlemen, aud so little 
Gentleness.’""—Bishop Latimer. Ward, Lock and Co, 
London : Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C, New 
York : Bond Street.—1888, 8vo. pp. x, 11-195. B.M. 
12603 hb, 7. 

Pp. i, ii, are advertisements preceding the half- 
title. See 1845. 

Venetia. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, author of 
“ Vivian Grey,” “ Coningsby,” “ Henrietta Temple,” etc. 
lines of poetry, as in 1837. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

ndon: Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New 
York: Bond Street—1888. 8vo. pp. iv, 193. B.M. 
12603 h. 8. 

See 1837. 

The young duke. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, author 
of “ Coningsby,” “ Vivian Grey,” “Sybil,” etc. Ward, 
Lock and Co. London: Warwick House, Salisbury 
New York: Bond Street,—1888. 8vo. pp. vi, 
7-146, B.M. 12603 h. 9. 

Pp. i, ii, are advertisements. See 1831. 

Price sixpence. The Primrose Edition...... George 
Routledge and Sons, [ Pictorial London : 
George Routledge and Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill ; 
yw and New York. 1888.—8 vols. 8vo, 

i, 

The volumes are not numbered, but are advertised 
on the back of the half-titles in the following order: 
* Vivian Grey,’ pp. iv, 5-245 ; ‘ Coningsby,’ pp. vi, 
7-207 ; ‘ Sybil, pp. vi, 7-192; ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 

p- iv, 7-194 (the pagination is wrong; p. 7 should 

ve been p. 5); ‘The Young Duke,’ pp. vi, 7-154; 


‘The Wondrous Tale of Alroy,’ ‘The Rise 


Iskander,’ pp. viii, 9-160 (‘ Alroy’ ends on p. 124, 
and the half-title of ‘Iskander’ is p. 125); 
* Venetia,’ pp. iv, 5-185; ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ 
pp. iv, 188. 

1889, 

Coningsby; or the new generation. By the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. (Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1844.) Edited, with a preface and elucidatory 
notes, by Francis Hitchman, author of ‘ The Public Life 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield,’ &c., &c. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co,, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8,W. 1889. 
—8vo, pp. xviii, 458. B.M. 12619 e. 2. 

The half-title is not counted in the pagination of 
the prefatory matter. There is also a frontispiece 
entitled ‘A Cabinet Pudding.’ Mr. Hitchman’s 
identifications of the characters of the novel differ 
in some instances from those in the key printed 
under 1844. 

Lettres de Lord Beaconsfield 4 sa scour, traduites avec 
introduction, notices historiques et notes, et précédées 
d’une étude sur Lord Beaconsfield et le parti Tory par 
Alexandre Dehaye, Licencié és lettres, licencié en droit, 
Membre de la Société de législation comparée. Paris : 
Librairie académique Didier, Perrin et Cie., libraires- 
éditeurs, 35, Quai des Grands-Augustins, 35. 1889. Tous 
droits réservés,—8vo, pp. vi, 461. B.M. 010920e. 1. 

Pp. 1-82 comprise “ Lord Beaconsfield et le parti 
Tory,” signed ‘‘ Alexandre Dehaye.” The ‘‘ Intro- 
duction aux Lettres,” pp. 83-112, is signed ‘‘ Le 
Traducteur.” The last two letters, pp. 406-7, are 


dated ‘8 juin 1852” and “ 16 février 1852.” The | 464. 


latter should be “ juin,” like the former. Pp. 409-54 
are occupied by “ Notes de I'Etude et de I’Intro- 
duction.” See 1886. 

Beverva, YrorovAopdov B, AwpacAy. Kara 
perdppacw Tara, éx rot ruro- 
ypadeiov tis “Kirpov.” Adpvaxi ry 14 Maiov 
1889.—8vo. pp. 584. B.M, 12603 1. 

A translation of ‘Venetia.’ See 1837. 


1890, 

Lothair. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘ Ndsse 
omnia hee salus est adolescentulis.’ Terentius. New 
edition. London: Longmans, Green,and Co, And New 
York : 15 East 16th Street. 1890.—8vo. pp. xx, 485. 

See 1870. 

Venetia. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, [Three 
lines of poetry, as in 1837.] New edition. London: 
Longmans, Green,and Co, 1890.—8vo. pp. viii, 482, 

See 1837. 

Alroy. Ixion in heaven. The infernal marriage. 
Popanilla. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. New edition. 
: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1890,—8vo. pp. viii, 

The ‘‘ Preface to Alroy” occupies pp. v-vii; 

‘ Alroy,’ pp. 1-252; “ Notes to Alroy,” pp. 253- 
266 ; ‘Ixion in Heaven,’ pp. 267-97; ‘The In- 
fernal Marriage,’ pp. 299-362 ; ‘Popanilla,’ pp. 363- 
463. For ‘ Alroy’ see 1833; for ‘Ixion,’ 1832 ; 
for ‘ The Infernal Marriage,’ 1834; for ‘ Popanilla,’ 
1828. 
Sybil, or the two nations. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
.G. ‘The Commonalty murmured, and said, “There 
never were so many Gentlemen, and so little Gentleness.”’ 
Bishop Latimer. New edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co, And New York : 15 East 16th Street,— 
1890. 8vo. pp.iv, 489. 


See 1845. 

“H ’Avrapova tov Skevrepprei. tov 
AopSev ByxovediAd xara perdppacw lo. 
Ilarra, Ev 1890. Ex tov 
ypadeov A. Ti, McxanAcdov rapa ayopav 
KUKKov,—4to. pp. iv, 5-130. B.M. 12604 d, 11. 

A translation of ‘The Rise of Iskander.’ See 
1833. 

1891 


Coningsby, or the new generation. By the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. New edition. London : Longmans, 
Green, and Co, And New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
1891.—8vo. pp. viii, 477. 

The “ Preface to the Fifth Edition” is paged as 
vii-ix, but should apparently be v-vii. See 1844. 

Coningsby; or, the new generation, By Benjamin 
Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield), Cassell & Company, 
Limited: London, Paris & Melbourne. 1891. — 8vo. 
pp. iv, 5-382. B.M. 126111. 22. 

See 1844. 

Henrietta Temple: a love story. By the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G, ‘Quoth Sancho, read it out by all 
means; for I mightily delight in hearing of Love Stories.’ 
New edition, London : Longmans, Green, and Co. And 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 1891,—8vo, pp. viii, 
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The Advertisement, p. vii, says: “This Work 
was first published in year 1837.” See that 
year and also 1853. 

Contarini Fleming : a psychological romance, The 
rise of Iskander. "By the’ Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
New edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.— 
1891, 8vo. pp. viii, 461. 

The “ Preface to Contarini Fleming” is pp. v- 
vii ; ‘Contarini Fleming,’ pp. 1-373 ; ‘ Iskander,’ 

375-461. For ‘Contarini Fleming’ see 1832 ; 
or ‘Iskander,’ 1833. 

Endymion. By the Ear! of Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘ Quic- 
quid agunt homines,’ New edition. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. And New York: 15 East léth 
Street, 1891,.—8vo. pp. iv, 474. 

See 1880. 

The treasure house of tales by great authors, Lord 
Beaconsfield. [Series title-page.] Tales and sketches by 
the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
K.G. With a prefatory memoir by J. Logie Robertson, 
M.A, London: William Paterson & Co. 1891.—8vo. 
pp. xxiv, 389, and portrait. B.M, 012611 k. 

The Preface is pp. vii-xxiii. The book contains 
*A True Story,’ pp. 1-3; ‘The Carrier Pigeon,’ 
Pe. 4-17 ; ‘The Consul’s Daughter,’ pp. 18-48 ; 

‘opanilla,’ pp. 49-157; ** Walstein ; or a Cure 
for Melancholy,’ pp. 158-74 ; ‘ Ixion in Heaven,’ 
pe. 175-206 ; ‘The Speaking Harlequin. The Two 

; in One Act,’ pp. 207-15 ; ‘ The Infernal 
Marriage,’ pp. 216-84; **The Midland Ocean,’ 
PP. 285-88 ; ‘ Ibrahim Pacha,’ pp. 289-309 ; ‘ The 

urt of Egypt,’ pp. 310-12; ‘The Valley of 
Thebes,’ pp. 313-19 ; ‘ Egyptian Thebes,’ pp. 320- 
332; ‘Shoubra,’ pp. 333-37; ‘Eden and Lebanon,’ 
. 338-39 ; ‘A Syrian Sketch,’ pp. 340-42; ‘The 
phorus,’ pp. 343-45 ; ** An Interview with a 
Great Turk,’ pp. 346-50 ; ‘ Munich,’ pp. 351-56 ; 
*On the Life and Writings of Mr. Disraeli,’ 
pp. 357-89. The date of publication of the first 
three stories is given in the Preface, but not of the 
remainder. All have been described, however, 
under the year of publication, in the preceding 
portions of this bibliography, with the exception of 
the three articles marked above by an asterisk. It 
is possible that these may have appeared in 
* Heath’s Book of Beauty’ from 1843 to 1846, as 
the British Museum does not possess these volumes. 


1892. 

Vivian Grey. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, [Two 
lines of poetry, as in 1826.] New edition. London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co, And New York : 15 East 16th 
Street, 1892.—8vo. pp. vi, 487. 

See 1826. 

The young duke: ‘a moral tale, though gay.’ Count 
Alarcos : a tragedy. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
New edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. And 
New York: 15 East 16th Street.—1892. 8vo., pp. vi, 451. 

The “ Advertisement to ‘The Young Duke’” is 
p. v; ‘The Young Duke,’ pp. 1-325; ‘ Count 
Alarcos,’ pp. 327-451. For ‘The Young Duke’ 
see 1831 ; for ‘Count Alarcos,’ 1839, 


I have the following, consisting of thirty pages. 
This, though without the year of publication, must 
refer to an early time of authorship. The title is: 

Earl Beaconsfield’s first novel. The consul’s daughter. 
Hitherto unpublished. 44 Essex Street, Strand. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 

‘The Consul’s Daughter ’ appeared in ‘ Heath’s Book 
of Beauty, 1836,’ pp. 74-113.] 


At 8 §, iii. 443 a short key to ‘Lothair’ is 
uoted as given in ‘N. & Q.,’7™ S. i. 38, and 

ardinals Wiseman and Manning are supposed 
to be the originals of Cardinal Grandison in the 
novel. Manning, yes; Wiseman, no. Cardinal 
Grandison “‘seceded from the Anglican Communion 
and entered the Church of Rome.” Manning did 
this ; but not Wiseman, who was not a convert. 
Again, the personal appearance of Grandison, “the 
attenuation of his form,” “countenance of an 
extreme pallor,” ‘‘his cheeks were hollow,” 
applies exactly to Manning, bat certainly not to 
Wiseman, who was stout and portly in frame. 
Again, Grandison said, “I never eat and never 
drink,” and at dinner he ‘‘sat with an empty 
plate,” spoke of his “ banquet of dry toast,” and in 
one place, I think, is said to dine on biscuits and 
water. All this points to Cardinal Manning as the 
original of Cardinal Grandison. 


Grorce Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


JOHN, SECOND BARON KING. 

In Messrs. Elwin and Courthope’s edition of 
Pope (‘ Works,’ vol. iv. pp. 364-5) is given a note 
in explanation of lines 545-8 of the fourth book of 
the ‘ Dunciad ’:— 

Great C*s, H**, pes, K*, 

Why all your Toils? your Sons have learn’d to sing. 

How quick Ambition hastes to ridicule ! 

The Sire is made a Peer, the Son a Fool, 

It is quoted from Croker, who uses Wilkes’s 
MS. notes, that the initials mean Cowper, Har- 
court, Parker, and King, all of whom had held the 
office of Lord Chancellor, and it is added: ‘‘ Of 
the...... second Lord King I cannot discover that 
anything is known.” Something, however, can be 
supplied. 

John King was the eldest son of Peter, first 
Lord King, and Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
According to Arthur Collins (* Peerage of England,’ 
fifth edition, vol. vii. pp. 273-4) he 
‘*was appointed Out-Ranger of his Majesty's forest of 
Windsor, on July 1, 1726; and was a member for 
Launceston (alias Dunivid) in Cornwall, in the first 
Parliament called by George II., and elected for the city 
of Exeter, and also for Launceston, in the Parliament 
summoned to meet on June 13, 1734; but succeeded to 
the peerage before it met for the dispatch of business. 
His Lordship in May, 1726, married Elizabeth, daughter 
to Robert Fry, of Yarty, in the county of Devon, Esq.; 
which Lady departed this life in the 23" year of her age, 
on January 28, 1733/4, leaving no issue, and was buried 
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at Ockham. And his Lordship, afterwards, being in an 
ill state of health, was advised, for change of air, to go to 
Portugal ; but in his voyage to Lisbon, departed this life, 
on board his Majesty's ship the Ruby, on February 10, 
1739/40, and was buried at Ockham.” 

As to John King’s political career, it may be 
added that he was returned for Launceston at the 
general election of August, 1727, but he took no 
part in the three crucial divisions of that Parlia- 
ment—on the Civil List in 1729, on Walpole’s 
Excise scheme in 1733, and on the proposed repeal 
of the Septennial Act in 1734. At the general 
election of May of the last-named year he was 
again put in nomination for Launceston, and was 
also brought forward at Exeter, the birthplace of 
his father, and he was elected for each place—at 
the head of the poll at Exeter and second at 
Launceston. Sir William Irby, then Chamber- 
lain to the Princess of Wales, one of the defeated 
candidates in the latter constituency, 
the House of Commons against King’s return, 

eclaring that 

“many Persons were admitted to poll for the said Mr. 
King, who had no right so to do; and the Votes of 
several Persons, who hada Right to Poll, and offered to 
Vote for the Petitioner were refused; by which undue 
Means, and by the Partiality and unwarrantable Prac- 
tices of Caleb Jenkins, who acted as Mayor of the said 
Borough, and by other illegal and unwarrantable Prac- 
tices, the said Mr. King is returned.”—February 1, 1735 ; 
* Commons Journals,’ vol. xxii, p, 343. 

As King had by this time succeeded to the 

peerage, his father having died on July 22, 1734, 

é naturally employed no counsel to defend his 
seat, The allegations of Irby (afterwards Lord 
Boston) were held, after investigation by a com- 
mittee, to be proved, and that courtier was d 
duly returned (March 24, ibid, p. 428). 

I have been able to trace none of King’s poetry, 
for Croker, as quoted by Messrs. Elwin and Court- 
hope, obviously misconceived the lines given 
above, he having observed— 

“Tt is not quite clear whether by ‘ Your sons have 
learnt to sing,” Pope meant that, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the sons of these great lawyers were al 
musicians. 

Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors’ 

(vol. iv. p. 623), was nearer the mark when he said 
of the first Lord King’s four sons,— 
“three of whom successively inherited bie honourable 
title and ample estate. Though all well-behaved, none 
of them appear to have in any way gained much renown. 
The eldest, for dabbling in poetry, is grouped in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad ’ with other dull sons of distinguished sires,” 

The meaning of the phrase “ learn’d to sing” is 
80 patent that it is wonderful that even Croker 
could misunderstand it; and a contemporary 
parallel can be furnished from a verse of 1736, 
quoted by Mr. John Underhill in his introduc- 
) to a recent edition of the works of John 


O Queensberry, could happy Gay 
This offering to thee bring : 
’Tis his, my lord (he'd emiling say), 
Who taught your Gay to sing. 
Autrrep F, Rossiys. 


Erymotocy or “Dotman.”—In the Haklayt 
Society’s volume for 1886, ‘Early Voyages and 
Travels in Russia, a very startling stymology of 
the word dolman is given, which, like Sir Boyle 
Roche’s rat, should be nipped in the bud. The 
etymology is volunteered in the shape of a supple- 
mentary note to explain a statement made by old 
Anthony Jenkinson to the effect that a certain 
“Great Basha” wore “a robe of Dollymant crim- 
son.” “ Dollymant,” we are told, is 
“from the Hungarian Ddhiman, from ddhl, red, and 
man, @thing. ‘The dihlman was a short red cloak worn 
by the Hungarian guards. Dolman is still the term 
applied to the pelisse worn in our Hussar regiments,”— 

. 


titioned | p cl 


It is the greatest pity that the commentator does 
not name his authority for this string of strange 
statements. He will be astonished, perhaps, to 
learn (1) that there is no circumflex accent in Hun- 
garian; (2) that there is only one word in Hun- 
garian (ihlet) in which the letter h is followed b 
an /; and (3) that ddéhl does not and never di 
mean red, or anything else, in Hungarian. Farther- 
more, if he will refer to the ‘Lexicon Linguze 
Hungarice Zvi Antiquioris,’ recently published 
by the Hungarian Academy, he will find, under 
the word “ Dolmdny,” quotations proving that dol- 
mans were worn by civilians as well as by soldiers, 
and not merely by the guards in Hungary; and 
that in the case of civilians the colour of the gar- 
ment was left entirely to the taste of cic wearer, 
and was not necessarily red. 

With regard to the etymology of the word, 
Littré gives three varieties of spelling it in French, 
viz., doliman, dolomon (in the seventeenth century), 
and dolman. He states that the garment was 
introduced into France with the hussars under 
Louis XIV., and that the etymology is from 


1| Turkish ‘‘ Thouldmet, vétement que les Turcs por- 


tent sous la pélisse.” The form doliman is not 
given in the Hungarian ‘ Lexicon,’ and is probably 
wholly unknown in Hungary, like the déhlman in 
the Hakluyt Society’s volume. L. L. K 


Cavatry Curates ” AND PREACHING PoniEs. 
—The following remarkable toccurred 
in the Daily Telegraph, June 10, at p. 7:— 

“ The latest development of the mounted brigade is an 
ecclesiastical corps called ‘ Cavalry Curates,’ in connexion 
with the Church of England...... In out of the way dis- 
tricts, where the population is scant and sparse, emall 
chapels of iron or other material will be constructed, in 
which the services will be conducted by ‘Cavalry 
Curates,’ supplied with lithe and strong ponies for the 
pu , who will not only preach in half a dozen places 
on Sunday, but will arrange to hold galloping ministra- 
tions during the week.” 
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The suggestion that litheness and strength are hundred lire, The professed original has been offered to 
requisite for enabling ponies to preach in half a | American collectors at 5,000 marke. Henry Stevens, in 


dozen places at once, deserves attention. What is 


| the Atheneum, July 4, 1885, exposed the forgery of a 
professed unique edition of Cadamosto's voyages made in 


meant by “ galloping ministrations ” I do not quite | the same way by taking pp. 1-78 of the Paris (1532) 
understand ; it seems to refer to some form of | edition of Grynzus, with a forged title and colophon 


spiritual polo. Watrer W. Sxear. 

** Eprrion.”—Some time ago, if I am not mis- 
taken, there was a paragraph in ‘N. & Q.’ draw- 
ing attention to a common misuse of the word 
edition when copy is meant. A startling blunder 
of this kind occurs in the Catholic News of May 6. 
The person alluded to is Mr. T. W. Allies :— 

«In acknowledgment of his services our present Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., bestowed on him not long since a gold 
medal, an entire edition of his works having been for- 
warded to Rome previous to the Episcopal Jubilee.” 


Here it is evident that set is what the writer 
meant. A YORKSHIREMAN. 


Epicrapa.—The following rhymes were scribbled 
ona Lambeth MS. 633 by one Robert Dawson. 
Perhaps a collection of such epigraphs would be 
interesting :— 

Tyme past can neuer be called agayn 

My tyme here epent encreaseth my payn 

Farewell, adue I must needes goo hens 

My labour is lost, I gett no pens, 

Gratia nulla perit, nisi gratia blakmonachorum, 

Est et semper erit, litille thanke in fine laborum. 

Adue, farewell, I woll depart ? per ut 

Valete, good fellowes, ye greve my hart § supra. 


Ropert 


A Fravpvtent Boox.—The following recent 
eutting from a local daily deserves a niche in the 
literary temple of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“In the New York Na'ion, Mr. Justin Winsor exposes 
a remarkable literary fraud. The Latin version, he 
says, of the four voyages of Vespucius issued at the St.- 
Dié Press and made by Bassin is in small quarto, and 
~~ to be translated from the French. It was used 

y Grynzeus in the several editions of hie ‘ Novus Orbis,’ 
and fourteen leaves from his book in the Paris (1532) 
edition (pp. 135-160) have been made the basis of what 
pd nn forward as a unique copy of a wholly unknown 

tion of the same Latin version issued on the same day 
in May 1507, and in folio form, but with the difference 
that it professes to be translated from the Spanish. The 
pagination of these fourteen leaves has been altered by 
scratching out the original and stamping in new figures, 
with a star hefore and after the new figure to conceal 
the traces of the old ones; but the process is discernible 
by holding the pages to the light. For a title-page a 
leaf containing an address to the reader has been taken 
from some other book (which called Vespucius A lberi- 
cus), and revereed in binding, so as to give a blank recto, 
on which a title has been made with the pen. The final 


per R. D. 


leaf, which was probably the work of the fabricator of the 
present Vespucius,” 
J. B. 8. 


Tue Persian Port Kiyam anp tHe Mocut 
Emperor Axpar.—The following parallel, which 
I noticed lately, will, I think, interest lovers of 
Tennyson who may be unacquainted with it. 
Théophile Gautier, in the chapter entitled “‘ Poésie 
Persane” in ‘L’ Orient,’ ed. 1877, vol. ii, in 
speaking of the Persian poet Kéyam (or Khay- 
yim ?), who lived, I believe, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, says :— 

“ Dans cet autre quatrain, ce que les philosophes appel- 
lent ‘la tolérance’ est exprimé avec une largeur de vue 
sans pareille. Nathan le S de Lessing n’aurait pas 
mieux parlé: ‘Le temple des idoles et la Kaaba sont 
des lieux d’adoration ; le carillon des cloches n'est autre 
chose qu'un hymne chanté a la louange du Tout-Puissant. 
Le mehrab, l’église, le chapelet, la croix, sont en vérité 
autant de facons différentes de rendre hommage a la 
Divinité.’” 

In ‘An Inscription by Abul Fazl for a Temple 
in Kashmir,’ quoted by Tennyson as an intro- 
duction to his poem, ‘ Akbar’s Dream,’ are the 
following words: “If it be a mosque people 
murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a Christian 
church people ring the bell from love to Thee.” 

In the poem Tennyson puts the following lines 
in Akbar’s mouth :— 
I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 
I let men worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 
I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend, 
I loathe the very name of infidel. 
I stagger at the Korfn and the sword. 
I shudder at the Christian and the stake. 

LI. 62-69. 
In the notes Tennyson says,— 
“ His [ Akbar’s] tolerance of religions and his abhor- 
rence of religious persecution put our Tudors to shame, 
He invented a new eclectic religion by which he hoped 
to unite all creeds, castes, and peoples : and his legis- 
lation was remarkable for vigour, justice, and humanity.”’ 
Akbar, according to Tennyson, and also to Hole’s 
‘ Brief Biographical Dictionary,’ was born in 1542, 
and died in 1605. JonaTHan Boucuier. 


Swirt.—The following letter appeared in the 
Daily News, Dec. 14, 1892:— 
“ A curious autograph letter of Dean Swift has been 


leaf, like the title, is of different paper from the body 
of the book, and is wholly pen-work. The fabricator has 
left discernible the leai-pencil rulings which guided him | 
in his work, and the cut which is the emblem of the | 
8t.-Dié Press does not correspond in measurement and 
otherwise to a genuine impression. This fraudulent 
book, which is said to have been found in Italy, has been | 

imiled in a hundred copies, which are offered at a | 


discovered among the old papers at Capt. Loder- 
Symonds’s seat, Hinton-Waldrist Manor, Berkshire, It 
bears date 1719, and appears to be addressed to some 
member of the Earl of Oxford's family. ‘I have (says 
the Dean) the honour to be captain of a band of nine- 
teen musicians (including boys), which are I hear about 
five less than my friend the Duke of Chandos, and I 
understand music like a Muscovite; but my choir is so 
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degenerate under the reigns of former Deans of famous 
memory, that the race of people called Gentlemen Lovers 
of Music tell me I must be very careful in supplying two 
vacancies, which I have been two years endeavouring to 
do, For you are to understand that in disposing these 
musical employments, I determine to act directly con- 
trary to Ministers of State, by giving them to those who 
best deserve. If you had recommended a person to me 
for a church-living in my gift, I would be less curious ; 
because an indifferent parson may do well enough, if he 
be honest ; but singers, like their brothers the poets, 
must be very good, or they are good for nothing.’ The 
Duke of Chandos was, of course, Pope's ‘ Timon,’ the 
patron of Handel,” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tosacco.—In early writers, tobacco is continu- 
ally referred to as a holy weed, and Nash calls it a 
“divine drugge.” Dekker, in the ‘Gull’s Horn- 
book,’ 1609, calls it “ this divine weede.” These 
epithets were probably given on account of its 
supposed curative powers. Thus, in Lyly’s ‘ Wo- 
man in the Moone,’ 1597, III. i., when Stesias 
is wounded, Pandora asks her servant to gather 
the following medicinal preparations :— 

Go, go, Gunophilus, without delay, 
Gather me balme and cooling violets, 
And of our holly hearbe nicotian, 
And bring withall pure hunny from the hyve, 
That I may heere compound a wholsome salve, 
To heale the wound of this unhappy hand: 

J. E. Sprncarn, 

New York, 


Ixvitz=Invitation.—The Daily News of Fri- 
day, May 19, p. 5, col. 4, par. 5, has, “ Lord Car- 
rington, the Lord Chamberlain, and Sir William 
Jenner, were staying at Windsor last evening by 
invite of the Queen.” The italics are mine. I 
am well acquainted with the word in my weekly 
American paper, and I hear it used occasionally in 
conversation, but I hope it will not become general. 

Brerrey. 


Carinctoy.—It is well known that a family 
named Smith or Smythe, deduces its descent 
from Sir Michael Carington, temp. Ric. I., but is 
assumed to be quite distinct from the line of the 
present Lord Carrington, a very popular nobleman 
with the same family name. No connexion is 
claimed, but there is a very close link; thus, we 
meet with Sir Thomas Smith, of Broxtow, circa 
1670, and a Thomas Smith of Broxtow, living 
1718, yet they are supposed to represent different 
families. Broxtow names a hundred in Notting- 
hamshire, and the old hall is now a farmhouse in 
Bilborough parish. Surely it will be possible to 
obtain further light upon this very remarkable 
coincidence. A. Hatt. 


“ Hepor-Prirst.”—We have heard more than 
once that this contemptuous term arose in Ireland 
in the days of persecution, when the Catholic clergy 
were proscribed and found it necessary to instruct 


where they were free from prying eyes and in some 
degree sheltered from the inclemency of the weather. 
The term is, however, far older. It occurs in a 
document dated 1558, given in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments,’ Seeley’s edition, 1868, vol. viii. 
pp. 542, 544, N. M & A, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Srrapivari.—For the life of Antonio Stradivari, 
the great violin maker, upon which we ate en- 
gaged, we shall be glad to know of any reference 
to him or his instruments existing in books or 
papers of the last century. He was born in 1644, 
and died in 1737. Our reference is somewhat 
broad, but there isa great dearth of information 
concerning him in contemporary literature. We 
shall also be glad to know whether any light can 
be thrown upon the matter of the instruments 
made by Stradivari for James II. of England. 
The instruments have disappeared, and nothing 
was ever heard about them by Sir William Cusins, 
the late Master of Her Majesty’s Music. The 
history of this transaction is contained in a MS. 
notice of Stradivari by Don Desiderio Arisi (who 
was a conventual priest of the order of Gerolimini, 
and resided in the convent attached to the famous 
church of St. Sigismonde outside Cremona), It is 
as follows :— 

“In the year 1682, on the 8th of September, the 
banker Michele Mounzi, of Venice, sent him an order for 
the whole set of violins, altos, and violoncellos, which that 
gentleman sent as a present to King James of England,” 

These instruments were probably sent to England 
in 1685 or later. 

“On the 22nd of August, 1686, Marquis Michele 
Rodeschini ordered a viol da gamba to be sent to King 
James II, of England.” 

At present only two letters by Stradivari are 
known to us, and one of these we fortunately 

ssess. We think that among the many col- 

ections of autographs in this country there pro- 
bably may be others, We shall be glad to learn 
that such is the case. #W. E. Hitt & Sons. 

38, New Bond Street, W. 


Letrers oF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.’—I have original letters from Richard 
Baxter, Matthew Prior, &c., Bath, 1817, and 
‘Literary Curiosities,’ series the first, hay one 
lished Letters of the Seventeenth Century illus- 
trative of the Herbert Family,’ Batb, 1818. 
Was there a second series? At the end of the 
first volume there is an announcement of ‘ Lite- 
rary Trifles,’ by the same editor, 2 vols. Was 


their flocks under kedges or in other similar places, 


the work published ? Crt, 
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Exprmioxy Porter.—A_ correspondent of 
*N. & Q.,’ in, I think, 6 S. x., mentions that the 
late Lord Strangford, a lineal descendant of En- 
dymion Porter, was engayed in collecting docu- 
ments for his biography. Can any correspondent 
say where these MSS. are now to be found? They 
were not mentioned in the wills of Lord Strang- 
ford or of Lady Strangford, his executrix. 

R. B. Townsnenp. 


Lapy Caartorre Epwrn was a Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess Dowager of Wales in 
1770. Who was she; and when did she die? 

G. F. R. B. 


Tae Marpretate Triats.—Is it possible to 
find the date of the trial of Sir Richard Knightley 
for his complicity in the printing of the Martin 
Marprelate tracts? Hargrave, in his ‘State 
Trials,’ gives it as 31 Eliz. Feb. 31, a.p. 1588, 
and is followed by Cobbett, who simply copied 
him. The date “‘Feb. 31” at once indicates a 
mistake. This is corrected in the preamble, “ On 
Friday, the 13 of Feb.,” &c. But there is clearly a 
mistake even then, that is, taking Feb. 13, 1588. 
The press was seized in Manchester, August, 1589. 
An argument takes place between Popbam and 
Hales whether the printing at his house was 
before or after the second proclamation of 31 Eliza- 
beth. The date of this proclamation is Feb. 13, 
1588, the very date given to the trial. Again, 
except in this one instance, the trials in Cobbett 
are given chronologically. The one immediately 
preceding is April 18, 1589, the one immediately 
following July 24, 1590. Joun Taytor. 

Northampton. 


Frevca Prerace.—Can any one tell me 
whether such a book exists as a French extinct 
and dormant peerage, similar to the one we have 
published by the late Sir Bernard Burke? I dare 
say some of your readers will tell me where such a 
book can be procured, with price, &. 

Dominick Browne. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“Lote or Wispom.”—This old designation 
I met with in a book of receipts of 1655. It does 
not mean any musical instrument wherewith to 
ravish the spheres, but a lute wherewith to cement 
an alchemical retort. Can any say how this 
sapient lute was made? C. A. Warp. 
ingford Hatch. 


Wituram Pont vr t’Arcue.—This was a Nor- 
man knight. Was he so named, and were others 
so named, from having built a bridge with an arch 
which was a surprising engineering feat of the 
period ? Arcos. 

Lapy Garrarp.—Who was the Lady Garrard 


or Gerard from whose portrait Hollar made an 
etching in 1652? Parthay (1722) calls her Gar- 


rard, and so does the British Museum. In the 
Towneley Collection she appeared as Lady Gerard. 
One would think, from the attitude, hands, &c., that 
the original picture might be a Van Dyck. Is the 
picture extant, and has it ever been identified? I 
should be grateful for any information with regard 
to her. W. H. 


Tue Post Orrice in tHe SeventeentH CEn- 
tury.—Ina work published last year, ‘Social Life 
in England from the Restoration to the Revolution,’ 
it is stated that in 1676 the profits of the postal 
service were granted to the Duke of York. “ At 
that time the revenue was farmed at forty-three 
million pounds per annum...... Tt was found in 
1685 that the net revenues had increased to the 
extent of sixty-five million pounds per annum.” 
Surely there is some great mistake here. Is 
millions a misprint for thousands ? 

E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


Literary Forcrery.—Such of your readers as 
are collectors of Jefferies’s works would do well 
to note that there exists a forgery of ‘ Suez-cide, 
sufficiently well done to have deceived, according 
to the Clique, the majority of the principal second- 
band bookmen. An early note of the points of dif- 
ference between the reprint and the original woul 
be of service. Fram. 


PerrorMance or Mass py A “Sus-DEACON.” 
—According to the records of a parish in which I 
am interested, the first incumbent, appointed in 
1280 by the prior of the monastery, distant 
twelve miles (who was patron), was only a “‘ sub- 
deacon.” How, in this case, were mass and the 


rites of the Church performed ? W. L. 8. 


“Apnemar’s Propnecy.” — According to 
gloomy prophecy of Adhemar, the catastrophe is 
predicted, within the space of four or five thousand 
years, when the waters of the southern hemisphere, 
with the increasing congelation of the north-polar 
regions, will be attracted towards the north, and 
will overflow the whole of Asia and Europe. Where 
may one find a brief account of the life and writings 
of this prophet; and in which particular work did 
he utter this prophecy ? xX. 


Tre Savor.—Has any one compiled a list of 
books published or printed in this place? If so, 
where is it to be seen in print or MS.? 

N. M. & A. 


Ditty-patty.”—Lord Randolph Churchill, in 
a speech at Bradford, makes use of this compound 
word in a sense with which I am not familiar :— 

“T once knew a very great lady in London, and she had 
a great dislike to statements which to her seem to depart 
from the actual truth ; but she was much too educated 
and much too cultivated to use that short sharp word 
which may be sometimes used in the English language 
to describe those particular statements. (Laughter.) 
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She was eo particular that she would not even use to | 
describe an inaccurate statement the word A | 
—but she invariably used a wonderful word when she heard | 
an inaccurate statement, and the word was ‘ Dilly-dally’ 
—a ‘ Dilly-dally.’ (Laugbter.) I think that it is a very 
Parliamentary word; it is a word I can use on an 
occasion like this to express statements which are not 
altogether accurate ; it is a word which suits me very 
well, very perfectly to describe the statements of the 
learned professor who is learned in everything except 
when he speaks about politics—(laughter)—and who has 
made a speech in which he has told a great many ‘ dilly- 
dallies.’ "’—Daily Telegraph, May 27. 

The lexicon meanings attached to this word are 
**to loiter, to trifle, to delay.” This “ much too 
educated ” lady must have had some authority for 
the prevaricative sense in which she uses this 
“wonderful word.” Is any contributor of ‘N. & Q.’ 
aware of it ? W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


Francis Lecce, 1775.—Can any of your 
readers kindly give me particulars of the above? 
I believe he was Governor of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1775. Pair Pentry. 

Midland Institute, Birmingham. 


Avrsor or Battap Waytep.—In the Literay 
Chronicle in 1825 there was published a ballad 
entitled ‘ Kathleen,’ the first two lines of which 
are :— 

O distant but dear is that sweet island wherein 
My hopes, with my Kathleen and kindred, abide. 
The last line of each of the three stanzas of the 
ballad contains the words— 
Kathleen ma vourneen, cushlih ma chree. 

Can any one say who wrote the song ? 

W. W. Davies. 


Ariosto : Names or Fisnes.—Can any of your 
readers who are students of Italian tell me what 
are the English equivalents of the following “ crea- 
tures in the sea’s entrdll,” which Astolfo tells 
Ruggiero he saw Alcina “calling from the vasty 
deep” by magic charms and words alone? My 
three Italian dictionaries do not help me, although 
both Millhouse’s and Meadows’s are very good :— 

Salpe : Coracini : Pistrici : Fisiteri. 
* Orlando Furioso, canto vi. 36, 

The next stanza (37), describing how Astolfo 
and his companions fell into the error of mistaking 
a mighty whale for a small island, ‘‘ perch’ era 
ferma e che mai non si scosse,” reminds us of Mil- 
ton. See ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book i. 200-208. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


*Sckygs ta Vie ve Bonkue.’—Has this 
celebrated work of Henri Murger ever been trans- 
lated into English? If so, by whom ; and where 
could I obtain a copy of the same ? 

S. J. Aparr Frrz-Geratp. 


Tae Lapy Mary Wrots.—In the Seventh 


Sir John Leeke, writing to Sir Edmund Verney 
(under date December 4, 1640), says :— 

“P.S.—I received lately a most courteous and kind 
letter from my old mistress, the Lady Mary Wroth...... 
She wrote me word that by my Lord of Pembroke’s great 
mediation, the King hath given her son a brave living in 
Ireland,”’ 

Can any reader tell me when the Lady Mary 
married again, and who her second husband was? 
Her first husband, Sir Robert Wroth, died before 
June 3, 1614, and their only child, an infant, in 
1616. Ww. C. W. 

[See 8th iii, 407.] 


Zeran Cotsury.—Is there any memoir in 
existence of this celebrated calculator, who was 
worthy to be classed with Jedidiah Buxton? He 
is said to have been born in America in 1804, and 
to have been for a short time at Westminster 
School. He died in 1840. Three or four lines 
are given to him in the ‘Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography,’ but mention is not made of 
his education at Westminster. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Heratpry.—Can any of your readers inform 
me when the change in the arms of Hastings from 
Or, a manche gu., to Arg., a manche sa., as now 
borne, was made, and why? What were the arms 
borne by Lord Hastings de Hungerford, died 1507? 
Also, what were the arms of John de la Pole, last 
Duke of Suffolk of that name, who died circa 
1491; and the exact date when the head of the 
Manners family (from whom the Dukes of Rut- 
land are descended) obtained the title of -_ _ 


Beplies, 
ENGLAND AS DESCRIBED BY FOREIGNERS, 
S. iii. 347.) 

The following works may be of use to Mr. 
Burion. They are some of the most remarkable 
ever published, if only for their quaintness, gross 
misstatements, and inaccuracies. 

: A Dane’s Excursions in Britain. By J. A, Anderson. 


A Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scot- 
land. By B. Silliman, New York, 1810. 

This is the gentleman who could not understand 
how the English could witness such a play as 
* Inkle and Yarico,’ in which the heroine is a black 
lady, although he did not object to ‘ Othello,’ 
where the hero is a black gentleman. 

*L’Angleterre au Commencement du Dix-Neuviéme 
Siécle. Par M. De Levis. Duc et Pair de France, 1815. 

This book is a mine of information about us and 
our customs ; and so also are the 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain 
during the Years 1810 and 1811, By M. Simond. 1815. 

England and the English People. By Jean-Baptiste 


Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, p.435a, 
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' Quinze Jours 4 Londres 4 la Fin de 1815. Par ***, 
$16. 


Londres, la Cour et les Provinces d'Angleterre, 
d’ Ecosse, et d'Irelande; ov, Esprit, Meurs, Coutumes, 
— Privées des Habitans de la Grande Bretagne. 

When Mr. Bourion has mastered all these he 
will, I can guarantee, know more about his own 
country than he ever did before. In brief, he will 
learn, among other things, that we owe to Henry 
V. the law that no Englishman is to drink his 
wine without mixing it with water; that Buona- 


parte was the agent of England, and lost Waterloo | 


by an arrangement with the British Cabinet ; that 
physicians might only dress in black; that the 
Lord Mayor and his guests eat whole turtles, 
served in their shells; that on Christmas Day 
every person has at his table a potage détestable 
made of dry raisins and boiled prunes (this is 
almost up to M. Max O’Rell’s best form !); and 
that the name of lunch is derived from the fact 
that those who lounge in Bond Street take a repast 
at the eating shops called le lounge. Also in these 
erudite works is the information given that the 
patriotic Wigths or Wighs (meaning the Whigs) 
all come from “ L’ile de Wiggh,” and that their 
own particular paper is La Perruque Indépendante, 
which they call the “ Independant Whigth.” Then 
we are treated to the valuable information that a 
republican will only get drunk on wines of home 
manufacture; that the ministers only drink port, 
while the Opposition must drink claret and bur- 
yundy; that hare and gooseberry sauce is a 
patriotic dish, and that an Opposition dinner con- 
sists of boiled beef and carrots boiled in water, and 
cabb ages ; and that Presbyterians always eat calf's 
head on January 30 (the day on which Charles I. 
was beheaded). A blackleg is so called because 
the law forces him to wear black boots, which he 
is never allowed to take off. Mothers take their 
children to witness executions, and thrash them 
when they get them home, so as to instil useful 
and salutary lessons into their youthful minds. If 
an Englishman loses a leg he has the other one 
cut off, as he must have a pair of legs, either 
wooden or natural. Mothers and fathers make 
their children practise le boxe regularly before 
them, and le boxe is always commenced by the 
opponents butting each other like rams. 

Another work illustrating our manners and 
customs is ‘‘ L’Angleterre, vue 4 Londres et dans 
ses Provinces. Par M. le Maréchal-de-camp, 
Pillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, et Officier de la 
Légion d’Honneur, & Paris, 1815,” and must not 
be overlooked by those who would observe the 
light in which we appear to others. Pillet was a 
prisoner of war in close custody in the Medway— 
which, perhaps, stands for “les Provinces”— 
though, as he broke his parole, he may have had an 
opportunity for seeing other provincial neighbour- 
hoods. Since, however, he was the greatest liar of 


all the Frenchmen who have ever written on this 

country, it may be well to give a few examples of 
| those lies which, in his hands, are almost a form of 
| art :— 

“The virtue of Englishwomen is that of slaves: it 

lasts just as long as the watchfulness of the beast to 
| whom they have been married.” 
| * All the young women of England live in a atate of 
incontinence, and neither Peasant, Squire nor Lord 
ever the least scruple in the choice of a wife from what 
may have occurred previously to marriage,” 

In reading this one wonders that there was no 
Englishman alive to stop the foul mouth that 
uttered such slanders ; it appears, however, that 
there was none. Here is another extract :— 


“ About tea-time in an English salon the ladies are 
drunk, though they are seldom seen to drink more than 
one glass of wine at dinner. The opportunity is when 
they retire from the gentlemen. A mysterious temple is 
destined to the same bacchanalian uses as the dining room, 
the only difference isthe liquor drunk—the gentlemen 
drink Port, Madeira, Champagne, Claret—the ladies drink 
only the best French brandy.” 

“ About forty years of age every English woman of 
rank or fashion gets drunk eve ry night of her life, under 
pretence of keeping the wind off her stomach.” 

Enough, however, of this bestiality! I pass to 
more absurd errors: “ Willebersorce (!) was really 
the friend of the blacks’’— the writer is now 
maundering over the Emancipation !—but White- 
bread (also given as Withebread and Withbread, 
though Whitbread was the name) was not sincere 
in his efforts for peace.” 

“One hundred and fifty thousand Frenchmen have 
perished in tortures on board their [the English } prison- 
| ships during the two last wars.” 

As an absolute fact forty-eight thousand prisoners 
were the most in England at any time. ‘‘Our 
hunger knew no bounds. We were starved or 
poisoned.” Then follows an account of Lord 
Cordower’s (!) horse being tied to a rail in sight of 
these unhappy Frenchmen and of their flying at it 
and eating it, to prevent starvation, and a butcher’s 
dog as well. 

** Few men in England,” writes this monster of 
mendacity, ‘‘of the age of fifty years have not 
been married three times”; and he gives as the 
reason for this that every Englishman who has 
been married a second time has murdered the first 
wife ; and so on, ad nauseam. 

If Mr. Bunion cannot find the books I have 
mentioned —though they may be procured by 
diligent search—I will refer him to the original 
reviews on them, I believe by Robert Southey, 
in the Quarterly Review of July, 1815, and of 
July, 1816. Therein he will find all the egregious 
falsehoods I have quoted and more, with the 
reviewer's opinions anent them ; and also he will 
notice Pillet decorated with a new title which 
he had not himself affixed to his work, viz., 
‘Grand Liar and Knight of the Hulks.’ Mean- 
while, if I may add to the list of writers on England 
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which Mr. Burton desires, I would suggest that 
he procures‘ England Without and Within,’ by 
Richard Grant White, a cultured and truthful 


American, and the ‘ Life, Letters, and Journals of | 


George Ticknor,’ wherein he will read much trust- 

worthy matter about us, our society, and our habits, 

as well as also gaining considerable information 

concerning the greatest Englishmen of Ticknor’s 

time. 
Barnes Common. 


In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Burioy, I 
enclose a list of some of those books on the sub- 
ject which I possess. If I come across others, I 
shall be glad to communicate their titles. Sor- 
biére’s book, which I have somewhere in the 
original as well as in the translation, is distinctly 
interesting and informing. I have found a com- 
parison of the various opinions of foreigners on our 
manners very diverting. 


Itinerarium Galliz et Angliw. Reisebuchlein durch 
Petrum Eisenbergium Danum. Leipzigk, 1614. 12mo, 

Itinerarium Germanice Gallia, Anglia, Italiz. Scerip- 
tum a Paulo Hentznero. 1617. 4to., 

Les Voyages de Mr. d3 Monconys. 1695. 

Memoires et Observations faites par un Voyageur en 
Angleterre. (Misson de Valbourg.) 1698. 8vo. 

A Journey to London in the Year 1698. Written 
originally in French by Mons. Sorbiére, and newly 
translated into English. London, 1699. 8vo, 

A Journey to London in the Year 1698, Written 
originally in French by M. Sorbiére, and newly trans- 
lated into English. London, 1704. 8vo. 

A Voyage to England. Containing many Things 
relating to the State of Learning, Religion, &c. By 
Mons, Sorbiére. Done into English from the French 
original. London, 1709. 8vo. 

M. Misson’s Memoirs and Observations in his Travels 


over England. Written originally in French, and trans- | 


lated by Mr. Ozell. London, 1719. 8vo. 
oe sur les Anglois, les Francois, et les Voyages, 

747. 

Lettre sur l’Emeute arrivée 4 Londres le 2 juin, 1780, 
et sur les Anglais. 1780. 

Tableau de Londres et de ses Environs, Avec un 
Précie de la Constitution de l’Angleterre. Par M. La 
Combe. London and Brussels, 1784. 8vo. 

Voyage Philosophique et Pittoresque en Angleterre et 
en France, Fait en 1790. Par George Forster. Traduit 
de l’Allemand par Charles Pougens. 8vo. 

Souvenirs de mes Vovages en Angleterre. Premiére 
et Seconde Parties. A Zuric, 1795. 8vo. 

Le Peuple Anglais, bouffi d’Orgueil, de Bidre, et de 
Thé, jugé au Tribunal de la Raison, Paris, 1803. 8vo. 

L’ Angleterre, vue 4 Londres et dans ses Provinces 
pendant un Séjour de dix Années dont six comme Prison- 
nier de Guerre. Par M. le Maréchal-de-Camp Pillet. 
Parise, 1815. 8vo. 

Quinze Jours 4 Londres a la fin de 1815. Par M. ***, 
Paris, 1815. 8vo. 

. Six Semuines en Hétel Garni A Londres. Paris, 1817. 
vo. 

Voyage en Angleterre pendant les Années 1810 et 
1811. Avec des Observations eur Politique et 
Moral. Par Simond, 1817. 8vo. 

Une Année 4 Londres, Par l'Auteur de Quinze Jours 
et de Six Mois 4 Londres, Paris, 1819, 8vo. 

L’ Angleterre, l'Iriande, et I’Ecosse, Souvenirs d'un 


Voyageur Solitaire, ou Méditations sur le Caractére 
National des Anglais. Paris, 1843. 8vo. 
J. Hopexiy. 


| Has Mr. Borion entered on his list ‘The 
| Travels of Cosmo IIJ., Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 

the Reign of Charles II.,’ published by Mawman,. 
| London, 1821? HERMENTRUDE. 


Consult ‘ Early Travellers in Scotland’ and 
‘Scotland before 1700,’ both edited by Mr. P: 
Hume Brown, and published by Mr. David 
Douglas, Edinburgh. W. E. Witson. 

[Very many lists of these have been sentus. A simple 
enumeration of modern books on England would occupy 
much space. 


“‘Satzpery” ‘‘Sompreset” (8 §. iii. 
101, 197, 272, 370).—I think I took the name of 
Margaret de la Pole from Spener, who in his great 
heraldic work (‘Historia Insignium Illustrium ’) 
explains the sixth panel of the shield of Nogaret, 
Duc d’Epernon, by saying, “Gaston [de Foix], 
Visc’te de Benanges, heredem Candale Margaretam 
duxit, que ex Pooliis et Suffolciis descendit.” 
Some, he goes on, say she was the daughter of 
Michael II., others say her father was Duke 
Richard, and her mother, he adds, according to 
some authorities was Catherine Stafford, according 
to others Isabel de Montbray, “D. Norfolci#.” He 
makes rather a hash of the bearings, giving double 
tinctures and a choice of lions’ heads or leopards’ 
for “ Poole” as he calls it. They are evidently De 
la Pole and Wingfield quarterly, but he quotes 
his authority for one version, “ Gelict,” and adds, 
** Tilad [i.e , 1 and 4] interpretatur Poll in Anglia, 
hoe ¢., 2 and 3] Suffolck Candale.” 

It is quite clear the lady who married John de 
| Foix, who was created Earl of Kendal, could not 
have been the daughter of Duke Richard, for the 
‘only Richard who had a claim to the title, had 
only his elder brother not been attainted, died at 
the battle of Pavia seventy and more years after 
the lady’s marriage. But Spener says some say 
she was a daughter of Michael II.; he gives, 
indeed, a choice of mothers, one of whom, Kathe- 
rine Stafford, was wife of Michael II., and Eliza- 
beth Mowbray was wifeof Michael III. Michael ITE. 
only held the earldom for a very few months. He 
was killed at Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415. His 
father, Michael IT., had been killed at the stormin, 
of Harfleur just before (1414). The third Mic 
must have been quite young, as we may surmise 
from his eldest daughter Katherine being onl 
four at her father’s death. His brother Earl Wil- 
liam (he did not become Duke until 1448) was 
only nineteen when he succeeded to the title. 

I fear I took Spener’s authority too readily for 
the Countess of Kendal’s name, and chose, per- 
haps unadvisedly, the second Michael as her 
father, still resting on Spener. 

Serjeant Roll, in his argument on the case of 
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Grey of Ruthyn, gives the third Michael three 
daughters: Elizabeth, wife of John de Foix, E. 
Kendal, died s.p. (in which he seems clearly wrong); 
Isabel, wife of Lord Morley ; and Catherine, nun 
at Brisyerd. Probably all this is wrong. The 
statement is in Collins’s ‘Precedents.’ Serjeant Roll 
seems to have confused two of the daughters of 
Michael III. with their aunts, Katherine, Abbess 
of Barking, and Isabel, whom I believe to have 
married Thomas, Lord Morley. 

Katherine, the nun, daughter of Michael III., 
might have been released from her vows to marry 
Jobn de Foix. The age might suit, as she would 
only be twenty-nine in 1440. This, too, would 
fit the complaint in the Rolls of Parliament, 
which distinctly calls the lady niece of Duke 
William. Anyhow, in face of the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, we cannot suppose the lady was a sister of 
Duke William, which she would have been if 
Spener was right in his one alternative of making 
her a daughter of the second Earl Michael. 

Could she have been the daughter of Sir Jobn, 
who died 1429, or of Sir Alexander, who died in 
the same year, or of Miles? Thomas was a priest, 
and these are all the brothers of Duke William 
I know of. 

Doke William had an uncle Richard, born in 
1369. He died, I believe, in 1403; but I know 
nothing of him. 

I do not think, from the Epernon arms, that the 
countess could have been a niece of Duke William 
by a sister. 

The arms of France in Anne’s shield do not, 
I believe, convey any intimation of her being 
related to the French royal family. She was 
related through her great-grandmother (if I am 
right in my conjecture), a D’Albret, to the Bour- 
bons. But the Bourbons, though they bore the 
lilies of France, bore them differenced 4 a bend- 
let. The Constable D’Albret bore France and 
D’Albret quarterly, not in right of his Bourbon 
mother, who was no heiress, but by special grant 
of Charles VI. for his great services to France. I 
know some authorities say it was the Bourbon 
— which brought France into the D’Albret 

ield. 

My authority for there being no Dear of Salis- 
bury on Sept. 29, 1502, is Bishop Stubbs’s edition 
of Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti,’ where the dates of Dean 
Cheyne’s death and of Dean Rowthall’s election 
are given as I asserted. Taos, WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 


(8 §. iii, 387, 436, 494),.— 
All the scoffing in the world at the ‘ N. E. D.’ will 
not prove that Nash’s “swapping ale-dagger” was 
“doubtless such an instrument as” the ‘* puissant 
sword ” of Hudibras, or that the “ filchman” was a 
dagger. Fortunately, one of Nash’s contemporaries, 


William 


, has given us an account of the 


weapons worn in civil life by Englishmen of the 
period. “Seldome,” he says, 

“shall you see anie of my countriemen aboue eighteene 
or twentie yeeres old to go without a dagger at the least 
at his backe or by his side...... Our nobilitie weare com- 
monlie swoords or rapiers with their daggers, as doth 
euerie common seruing man also that followeth his lord 
and master. Some desperate cutters we haue in like sort, 
which carrie two daggers or two rapiers in a sheath alwaies 
about them, wherewith in everie dronken fraie they are 
knowen to worke much mischiefe ; their swords & daggers 
also are of a great length, and longer than the like vsed 
in any other countrie, whereby ech one pretendeth to 
haue the more aduantage of his enimie.”—‘ Description 
of England ’ in Holinshed, ed, 1587, i. 199. 

Since, then, there were daggers of a particular 
kind noted for their use in drunken frays, how 
is it “mere slang or raillery” to call them ale- 
daggers, as does the author of ‘ Pappe with an 
Hatchet,’ when he says, “He that drinkes with 
cutters must not be without his ale dagger”? 

Your correspondent Mr. Jonn TAYLOR was 

uite right in his surmise as to “ filchman.” 

arrison continues :-— 

“I might here speake of the excessiue staues which 

diuerse that trauell by the waie doe carrie vpon their 
shoulders......but......they are lie suspected of 
honest men to be theeues and robbers, or at the least- 
wise scarse true men which beare them.” 
And it is another of Nash’s contemporaries, John 
Awdeley, who informs us, in his ‘ Fraternitye of 
Vacabondes’ (E.E.T.S. reprint, p. 4), what a 
filchman is: “An Vpright man [i.¢., the chief of 
a beggar crew] is one that goeth wyth the trunchion 
of a staffe, which staffe they cal a Filtchman.” The 
contents of Awdeley’s little book were no doubt 
familiar to Nash. F, Apams. 


Hastor (8" §. iii. 348).—A. S. B. has, no 
doubt, got this name from Hablot Knight Browne, 
alias “ Phiz.” Some years ago I puzzled over this 
Hablot, but without result. This time I hope to 
have been a little more successful. I havea Paris 
directory for 1881, but the name is not there. 
There is, however, Habilot once, but I do not 
believe this to be the same name. [If it is, then 
the i stands for ¢. See Larchey (‘ Dict. des Noms,’ 
s.vv. ** Jacquet” and ‘‘ Robillard”). My notion 
is that Hablot is a double diminutive of Habert, 
which occurs quite a dozen times in the above 
directory. In these names in bert=our bright, 
both in French and English, when diminutives are 
formed from them, ert is apt to be looked upon as 
the ending, and not, as would be correct, bert. 
Thus Robert becomes, in English, Rob, as in Rob 
Roy, Robin, &c., and in French, Robbe; and 
from this last, with one b, we have the dimi- 
nutives Robel, Robelin, Robelot (Larchey). Robel 
is not, indeed, in Larchey; but from yo he 
gives Jacquel and Jacquelot. Similarly Hubert, 
by cutting off the ert, has produced the single dim, 

ubin and the double dims. Hubliv and Hublot = 


arrisop 


8th §, IV. 8, 93.) 
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Hubelin and Hubeiot ; and Habert, treated in the 
same way, would give Hab(e)lot. 

The only question now remaining to be solved, 
therefore, is what Habert itself is derived from. 
Pott (second edit., 1859, p. 221) says it=O.H.G. 
haduperaht, which seems to mean bright or illus- 
trious in war. Larchey, on the other hand, refers 
it to “hab, possession ; bert, renommé”—a very 
poor attempt, I think. I myself am inclined to 
believe that it comes from Herbert, which =hari- 
or heri- peraht=“ mit oder im Heere glinzend” 
(Pott, p. 221), or bright, renowned amid the host 
(or, perhaps, in war; see Schade, s.v. “ Harjis”). 
In Forstemann the forms with hari are at least as 
common as those with heri, whilst Body (in his 
‘Noms de Famille du Pays de Lidge’) gives Har- 
bert (p. 134) as well as Herbert, and so does 
Ferguson (‘Surnames as a Science,’ p. 55). Then 
the first r fell, and produced Habert. Comp. Fr. 
héberge (Littré), which was formerly herberge and 
harberge (Godefroy), and of which the her is the 
same her as that of Herbert. Compare also the 
name Hébert, which Larchey declares to be= 
Herbert, and of which Pott says (p. 221) that it 
perhaps = Herbert “ mit Unterdriickung des einen 
r.” Our names Hebbert and Hibbert (‘ Kelly’s 
London Directory’) would seem also to= Herbert 
with assimilation of the first r to the b. 

I will now leave A. S. B. to make his choice. 
Pott’s interpretation and mine differ but very 
little, if at all, in meaning. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


I believe this name should be written Hablot. 
Mr. D. C. Thomson, in his ‘ Life and Labours of 
Hablét Knight Browne’—better known as “ Phiz” 
—tells us that this famous artist had the name 
Hablét bestowed upon him “in honoured remem- 
brance of one of Napoleon’s officers of the Imperial 
Guard, who fell at Waterloo, and who was engaged 
to be married to an elder sister of the artist.” 

Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 


ZoLarsque” §, ii. 468; iii. 54, 115, 213, 
411).—My note at the penultimate reference was 
penned less with a view to proselytism than as a pro- 
test against Dr. Brewer's method of objecting to 
the insertion of the above word in the ‘N. E. D..,’ 
though, of course, it was written to advocate its 


being so inserted. The Doctor very naturally | M 


attempts to rebut my strictures, which attempt 
calls for the following numerated animadversions : 

1, Zola certainly failed twice to get his works 
couronnés (though if ever a book deserved the 
honour it is ‘Le Réve’); but if Dr. Brewer lives 
& few years longer (which I ardently hope he may), 
I believe he will see them (or one of them) so dis- 
tinguished. 

2. That “two or three other French writers run 
Zola close in Holywell literature” is, to put it 


| tween us, or, in ‘Mikado’ parlance, it has “nothing 
to do with the case.” 

3. To adduce the testimony of the officers of the 
Cent Garde is simply to pit one set of witnesses 
against another. y informants were French 
students (whose confrére I was), who passed through 
their armies, both at home and in Alsace, who 
knew many of the officers and men, and who were 
ocular witnesses of the demoralization of both—the 
causa efficiens of their defeat. 

4. It may be “literary high treason” to class 
Sterne with Zola; but I willingly submit to the 
charge, confident that many literary judges will 
acquit me honourably. ‘Tristram Shandy’ will 
hob-nob congenially with ‘Nana.’ Cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. ii. 304. 

5. It is gratifying to note how adroitly the 
Doctor has recorded in perpetuum in ‘N, & Q.’ his 
having made himself “ entire master” of Colenso’s 
polemical works; but does not his illustration 
argue exactly in favour of my thesis? His “friend” 
knew enough of that heretical bishop’s leanings to 
cause him to fight shy of a perusal of his books, 
Does not Dr. Brewer know more than enough of 
Zola’s “literary filth” to warn him not to soil his 
hands by further contact with it? Bigotry is less 
culpable in a man who knows too little than in one 
who knows too much, 

6. “ All that Zola has written is for the passing 
moment.” I venture to prophecy that the verdict 
of posterity will disprove that sentence, and that 
Zola’s pictures of French life under the Second 
Empire will have an existence coeval with the lan- 
guage in which they were written, and beyond it, 
as much as Ovid’s and Boccaccio’s have of theirs, 

May I add that in my last communication under 
this heading I wrote, by a slip of the pen, “sui 
juris” for sut generis ? J. B.S. 

Manchester, 

P.S.—A few days after the above note had been 
despatched to our worthy Editor I fell across an 
extremely interesting ‘Interview with Zola,’ by 
Mr. V. R. Mooney, in the June number of the 
Idler, which I heartily commend to Dr. BREwER’s 
attention. Replies 1 and 3 are admirably con- 
firmed by it in the grand maitre’s own words. 


Eartpom or Srratuern (8 §S. iii. 389),.— 
argery, or Marjory (aged twenty-four in 
34 Hen. III., 1249, and dead in 39 Hen. IIL, 
1254), the second of the three daughters and co- 
heiresses of Robert de Muschamp, Baron of 
Wooler, married Malise, Earl of Strathern, in 
Scotland, and had issue two daughters and co- 
heiresses. Murielda, the elder (aged ten in 
39 Hen. III., 1254, and died s.p., Countess of 
Mar, 20 Ed. I., 1291-2); Marjory or Mary, the 
younger (aged six in 1254 and “upwards of 
forty” in 1306), was wife of Nicholas de Graham 


mildly, somewhat beside the question at issue be- 


(dead in 1306), and mother of John de Graham, 
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(aged 28 in 1306). Could the latter have been 
the John de Graham slain at battle of Neville’s 
Cross, 1346? If Malise had also a daughter 
called Matilda, she must been by a second wife 
(vide Ing., 34 Hen. III., No. 40 ; Inq. p.m., Isa- 
bella de Forde, 39 Hen. III., No. 40; and two 
Inq. p.m., Nicholas de Graham, 34 Ed. I., No. 28, 
amongst Records of Court of Chancery. 

Robert de Toni is said by Burke, in ‘ Extinct 


Peerage,’ to have been a son of Ralph de Toni, | 


and a descendant of the Ralph de Toni who married 
Judith, daughter of Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon 
and of Northumberland. He distinguished him- 
self in the wars of Scotland and Gascony, temp. 
Ed. I., and was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Toni, 1299-1311, when he d.s.p. His arms were 
Argent, a manche gules. His sister and heir Alice, 
married, firstly, Thomas de Leyburn (d.v.p. without 
male issue), son of William de Leyburn (summoned 
to Parliament as Baron Leyburn 1299, and died 
1309), by whom she was mother of Julian, wife of 
John, third Baron Hastings ‘died 1325); secondly, 
Guy Beauchamp, famous Earl of Warwick (died 
1315), by whom she was mother of two sons and 
five daughters; thirdly, William de Mortimer 
(who assumed name of De la Zouche on inheriting 
lordship of Ashby, co. Leicester, 1314, and was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Baron Zouche 1323-1337), 
and by him, who outlived her, she was mother of 
la Zouche, W. B. Taomas. 
eaton. 


Parish Exe-names (8" §, iii. 46, 132, 251).— 
The lines quoted from memory by Mr. Beazetey 
at the last reference are rendered as follows in 
318) Raccolta di Proverbi toscani’ (ed. 1853, 
p- 


Veneziani, gran Signori, 

Padovani, gran dottori : 

Vicentini, magna gatti, 

Veronese tutti matti. 
They are followed by eight other lines. Magnare 
is an old form of mangiare ; hence magna, instead 
of mangia, in the third line. 

“Dranken Deddington,” mentioned in my note, 
seems to bea play upon the phrase ‘* dead drunk.” 
F. Apams. 


Usses on Osses §. iii, 468).—Huss, as I 
phonetically spell the word in my French-English 
part, s.v. ‘* Roussette,” has long been, I understand, 
a@ common name for the spotted dog-fish among 
fishermen. I heard it first in Brighton some years 
ago. No English dictionary gives this word, not 
even Webster's, the most complete. Might it not 
be connected etymologically with the huso (-tur- 
geon) or the huch (salmon) | F. E. A. Gasc. 


The correct word is huss. So Palagrave : 
“‘Husse, a fysshe—rousette.” Of. Cotgrave : 
** Roussette a little Dog-fish, whose ruddy 
skinne is powdered all over with blacke spots.” 


The fish denoted by roussette, says Alberti (‘ Dict. 
Fr.-Ital.,’ ed. 1788), is called in Rome pesce gatto, 
cat-fisb. In the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ we 
find “‘ huske, fyshe,” rendered by squarus, a word 
explained in an old Latin-French glossary (see 
Du Cange, s.v. ‘‘Squarosus”): “‘ Un poisson qui 
a la pel aspre de quoy l’en polit le bois.” Hush, 
in the northern ‘‘hush-paddle,” the lump-fish, 
may be the same word as huske or husse (so tush 
for tusk), and a connexion of husse with the Dutch 
hesse, a cat, is possible. This last conjecture implies 
that the two species referred to by your corre- 
spondent were originally distinguished as eats and 
dogs, and may be supported by a reference to the 
Roman pesce gatto. F, Apams. 


According to the ‘ Dictionary of the Kentish 
Dialect,’ edited by the Rev. W. D. Parish and the 
Rev. W. F, Shaw, “ Huss” is the word used for the 
spotted dogfish (Scyllium canicula). The smaller 
size also called ‘‘ Robin-Huss.” Folkestone dis- 
trict has several other peculiar names in connexion 
with the fishing industry, as recorded in above 

ent, 


In reply to my query, an obliging correspondent 
at Wingeham, near Dover, sends me the following 
information :— 

“ According to the ‘ Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect,’ 
edited by the Rev. W. D. Parish and the Rev. W, F. 
Shaw (Farncombe & Co., Lewes), ‘ Huss’ is the Folke- 
stone name for the spotted dogfish (Scyllium canicula). 
Small ones are called‘ Robin Huss.’” 

My correspondent sends me also many other 
local names, extracted from the same authority, 
and used for Folkestone products. To give these 
would occupy too much of your valuable space, 
but I may mention that the flesh of these dogfish 
is there commonly called “ Folkestone beef.” 

Epwarp P. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square, 


Sir Heyry Lancrorp, Barr. (8" S. iii. 308). 
— Roger Langford, of West Downe, in Broadwod- 
wiger, co. Devon, had issue: (1) Robert; (2) Mary, 
who was, at the time of the Visitation of Devon, 
wife of Sir Hugh Clotworthy, of Knockfergus, co. 
Antrim (knighted March 16, 1617). By him she 
left a daughter Lettice, who married Edward 
Rowley, of Castle Roe, M.P. Londonderry 1631 
and 1635, and had a son Sir John Rowley, born 
1635, knighted in Ireland March 13, 1660, who 
married Mary, eldest daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Hercules Langford. 

The said Robert Langford, Eeq., married Eliza- 
beth Fortescue, daughter of John Fortescue, of 
Filleigh, co. Devon, who was baptized 1586 at 
Wear Gifford, and died a widow August 3, 1648, 
at Roborrow. A copy of her M.I., with the arms 
of Langford, Paly of six, or and gu., on a chf. az., 


a lion passant arg., impaling Fortescue, will be 
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found in the Western Antiquury, vol. iv. p. 163. 
In her will, dated 1647, proved (P.C.C. 154, Fair- 
fax), she refers to her son, daughter-in-law Lady 
Lettice Langford, sister Lady Clotworthy, brothers 
Hugh Fortescue and Richard, brother and sister 
Wollocombe, sister Ann Fortescue, and uncle 
Reynol. 

Sir Faithful Fortescue, son of John Fortescue, 
Esq., of Buckland, Filleigh, co. Devon, commanded 
a regiment of foot in Ireland under his uncle, the 
Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, by whom he 
was knighted and appointed November 14, 1606, 
jointly with Roger Langford, Esq., Governor of 
Carrickfergus (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). 

Sir Hercules Langford, of Somerhill, co. Meath, 
Kant. (one of this name knighted in Ireland 
August 19, 1621), left issue: (1) Sir Henry Lang- 
ford, Bart.; (2) Mary, first daughter and coheiress, 
married, 1671, the above-named Sir John Rowley, 
Knt., and left issue an only son, Hercules Rowley, 
M.P. Londonderry, who died 1742 (ancestor of 
Lord Langford, of Summerhill), and an only 
daughter Lettice, second wife of the first Viscount 
Loftus of Ely ; (3) Susannah, will dated March 22, 
1725, then of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, spinster, 
proved P.C.C. November 8, 1726 (237, Plymouth). 

Henry Langford, of Combsatchfield, co. Devon, 
Esq. (styled Bart. in the calendar), by his will, 
appar in 1725 (P.C.C. 41, Romney), bequeathed 

is estate to his godson, Thomas Brown, of Gray’s 
Inn, and named his cousin, Capt. Hercules Bur- 
leigh (? Rowleigh). 

Susanna Langford, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 

inster, in her will, dated March 22, 1725, proved 

ovember 8, 1726 (P.C.C. 237, Plymouth), names 
her nephew Hercules Rowley, Esq., his wife Frances, 
and their daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Beresford; her 
niece, Lady Letitia Loftus, Viscountess of Ely; aunt, 
Mrs. Susannah Bateman, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Susannah Loftus ; cousins, Mary Usher, Mary Paris, 
Christian Beer; and Mrs. Elizabeth Mervin. By 
the death of her brother, Sir Henry Langford, Bart., 
certain lands descended to her and her nephew 
Hercules Rowley as coheirs. 

Theophilus Langford, of Kinsale, Ireland, Esq., 
by his will, proved August 31, 1713 (P.C.C. 190, 
Leeds), bequeathed the reversion of his estate to 
Hercules Rowley, Esq., his kinsman. 

V. L, Oxviver. 


Teteratnic Opsession (8 8. iii, 384, 494).— 
If Ne quip wis will look again at the “ singular 
book” he mentions, I think he will find that he 
has mistaken the doctor for the patient. Mr. 
John Haslam was a well-known writer on in- 
sanity, but, fortunately, not himself a lunatic. 

JADYEE. 


May I point out to those readers who are not 
able to refer to John Haslam’s curious book that 


Temptation,’ where lobster cracking and the other 
curious operations are described by a lunatic who 
believes that he suffers from them at the hands of a 
gang of ‘‘ telepathists ” ? Articus. 


Weppinc Wrearas (8" §, iii, 229, 332, 418), 
—The most obvious explanation of the use of 
orange blossoms in bridal wreaths is found in the 
extraordinary fertility of the plant, which bears atthe 
same time flower, fruit, and foliage. The custom 
is said to have been derived from the Saracens, 
but I know not on what authority. 

More fanciful explanations connect the orange 
with the stories of Acontius and Cydippe, Atalanta 
and Hippomenes, &c. Thus Rapin—who, by the 
way, refers also to the fact that 

They still new Robes of Fruit and Blossoms wear, 

And fading Charms with fresh Supplies repair— 
says of these ‘‘ Atlantick Apples ”— 

No Nymph but would with these be gladly drest, 

And fill with new pluckt Fruit her snowy breast ; 

The golden Balls for which Atlanta chose, 

Her promis’d Race, and better Fame to lose. 

pin, ‘De Hortorum Cultura,’ Gardiner’s trans 
lation, second edition, pp. 93-4. 
Cc. C. B. 


It is impossible to reply to Mr. Marsnatt’s 
“protest” without treading upon very properly 
forbidden ground so far as ‘N. & Q.’ is con- 
cerned. But I quoted from the ‘Catholic Dic- 
tionary,’ and simply used the words which the 
authors of the same would have employed to make 
sense, The Pope’s spiritual children call them- 
selves ‘‘ Catholics,’ and are called so by the 
enormous majority of the Christian world. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. And wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken (except in the High Church 
portion of the Church of England) a ‘* Catholic 
priest” is always understood to mean one of the 
Pope’s clergymen. Grorce Anavus., 
St Andrews, N.B. 


The origin of the use of orange blossoms at wed- 
dings, and when first introduced, has already 
formed the subject of three communications to 
‘N. & Q (see 1" S. viii. 341; ix. 386, 527; 3°48. 
x. 290, 381 ; 7" S. vii. 369, 474), to which your 
contributors, including your humble servant, have, 
I believe, furnished all the information which can 
probably be obtained. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tux Royat Marriace §. iii. 466).— 
Patting aside the fact that the direct heir to the 
throne is not going to marry an Englishwoman, 
but a German princess (since no amount of sojourn 
in any country is deemed by law to confer 
nationality without naturalization), the marriage of 
other direct heirs to the throne is an interesting 


Charles Reade has made use of it in ‘A Terrible 


subject. For if Mrs. Boorr considers the Duke 
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of York to be a direct heir—though I venture 
humbly to submit that none but a first-born son 
can be a direct heir—then she must admit many 
other princes of England to the list of those who 
have married ladies who were really English- 


women. 

Thus John—who was in exactly the same rela- 
tion to Henry II. after the deaths of his brothers, 
William, Henry, and Geoffrey, as the Duke of 
York would be now if the monarch were his father 
instead of his grandmother—married Isabel,daughter 
of the Earl of Gloucester, for his first wife. Then 
Henry IV.—who was quite as much heir to the 
throne, although banished, as the Duke of York 
was during Prince Albert Victor’s life—married 
Mary, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun. Next 
comes James II., who during Charles II.’s life 
stood in exactly the same position as the Duke of 
York (his namesake) did during his brother’s life, 
or indeed rather better. For Charles II. was never 
likely to have legitimate children, while, had Albert 
Victor married, there was always the possibility of 
his having a child who would effectually deprive 
the Duke of York of his chance. James was, 
therefore, as direct from Charles I. as the Duke of 
York is from the Queen, and his wife was Anne 


think, consequently, that Mrs. Bocrr’s con- 
tention is not accurate ; and I also feel positive 
that the Duke of York is no more the direct heir, 
as regards the laws of primogeniture, than that 
he is about to marry an Englishwoman. For cer- 
tainly no lady whose two grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, as well as many generations before them 
on either side, were German can be an English- 
woman, though she may have English habits, cus- 
toms, and modes of thought. 


Jno. 
Barnes Common, 8.W. 


Twice Kyicurep (8 §, iii, 484).—If Mr. 
Pivk will consult Metcalf’s ‘ Book of Knights’ 
(p. 215), he will find a precedent. On July 21, 
1658, William Berry was knighted at Dublin 
Castle by Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, and on January 26, 1660 (O.S.), William 
Bury received a similar honour at the hands of Sir 
Maurice Eustace, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Roger, Earl of Orrery,* and Charles, Earl of 
Mountrath, Lords Justices. Despite the variation 
in spelling, this is one and the same person, viz., 
Sir William Bary, of Cistercia Place, in Grantham, 
and Linford Grange, in Blankney, both in the 
county of Lincoln, M.P. for Grantham tempo 
Cromwell, and by the latter constituted a Com- 
missioner for Ireland. The double ceremony is 
accounted for by the voidance of all parliamentary 
honours after the Restoration; and perhaps similar 


P a es advanced] September5, 1660, which is my warrant 
or 0.8. 


instances may be met with at that time. The 
records at the Heralds’ yam prove conclusively 
that there were not two Sir William Burys, as 
often been supposed. In spite of the mural monu- 
ment in Grantham Church, William Bury, the son 
and heir, was never a knight ; but there exists so 
much confusion between the two, that I hope to 
send another note on the subject before long. 
C. E. 


Post Orrice Grammar iii. 248, 378). 
—See, further, as to this,‘ N. & Q.,’6™ S. xii. 238, 
under the heading ‘ Dame Europa’s School.’ 


Sir Joun Faustarr (8 §. iii. 425)—Shak- 
speare may, I think, be exonerated from having 
done more than enlarge somewhat upon some un- 
deniable weaknesses in Sir John Fastolfe, which 
probably in his time were still remembered with 
some bitterness by the Southwark people. 

It is true that he was one of Henry V.’s knights, 
that he fought at Agincourt and elsewhere in 
France, and was at one time Governor of Nor- 
mandy. He had property in Horsleydown and 
in the Borough itself; his family seat, however, 
was at Caistor, in Norfolk, where he died, aged 
eighty-one, in 1460 ; consequently in the time of 
Henry IV. he was comparatively a young man. 
During the insurrection of Jack Cade, in 1450, he 
furnished his place in Southwark with habiliments 
of war and old soldiers from Normandy to defend 
himself against the rebels; but having sent an 
emissary to Blackheath, the man was taken prisoner, 
and narrowly escaped execution as a spy. They 
brought him, however, with them to Southwark, 
and sent him to Sir John with advice to put = 
all his warlike preparations; this he did, 
took refuge with all his household in the Tower. 

He was, however, in danger from both parties, 
for Jack Cade would have burned his house, and he 
was likely to be impeached for high treason for 
retiring to the Tower. So far I am indebted to the 
late Mr. G. R. Corner’s account of Horsleydown, 
to which we may add that Fastolfe probably mor- 
tally offended the Southwark people by leaving 
them defenceless. Mr. Corner adds that Sir 
John was of several messuages in 
Horsleydown, of which four were “ Beere houses ” 
and in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen (now St. 
Saviour’s) was one messuage called “the Bores- 
head.” May not this have suggested to Shakspeare 
the meetings at the “ Boar’s Head” in Eastcheap? 

It appears to me, then, that Shakspeare in his 
travesty of the character of Sir John Falstaff had 
far more ground to go upon than in that of Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry V., whose real character 
was singularly pure and stainless ; the only esca- 
= that he ever indulged in was, I believe, rob- 

ing the royal mails when his father detained his 
income as Prince of Wales. 
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In Shakspeare’s time (when he was living, 
writing, and acting in the Borough) one John Pop- 
ham, afterwards Sir John Popham and Lord Chief 
Justice of England, was playing the same pranks, 
indulging in the same vices, and ultimately reform- 
ing in the same manner by ridding himself of his 
boon companions, as Shakspeare credits Prince 
Henry with. 

Since writing the above I have studied Shak- 

’s ‘Henry IV.’ and ‘ Henry VI.’ more care- 
fully, and find that he calls the “ fat knight” Fal- 
staff, and in ‘Henry VI.’ makes Sir John Fastolfe 
play the coward at Orleans when Talbot was taken 
ag I believe that Shakspeare’s character of 

ir John Falstaff is imaginary, or at least that we 
do not know now who was the original from which 
he drew; but that the evil repute Fastolfe bore in 
Southwark for cowardice made Shakspeare gibbet 
him in different characters in two different plays. 
Cuarotre G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


TeNeRiFFe oR TENERIFE (8 §, iii. 469).—It 
is possible that Mr. Lanctey may look to one of 

ur readers who has more than once dated from 

enerife to reply to his query. Tenerife is the 
form in use among the inhabitants. But, Mr. 
LANGLEY may rejoin, Firenze is the form in use 
among the inhabitants of Florence and 'S. Graven- 
hague that in use among those of the Hague, and 
it would be absurd to humour those benighted 
foreigners to that extent. True, and if we did 
open our ports to their outlandish names, the free 
trade would not be reciprocated by their reception 
of ours. At the same time I cannot see what 
advantage is gained by merely throwing in an 
extra superfluous letter. I have never understood 
why, while manfally struggling with the subtle 
difficulties of Boulogne without an avowed attempt 
to Anglicize the name of a place in sight of our 
shores and once almost a British colony, we should 
choose to garnish with an extra letter, and Anglicize 
in the process, such places as Lyon and Marseille. 
I venture to suggest that we might leave them, 
and the comparatively unfamiliar Tenerife, in the 
form which satisfies their natives. While giving 
Tenerife a letter too much, we often give it a 
syllable too little. It has four syllables, Te-ne- 
ri-fe. But I must add that local laziness of pro- 
nunciation often leaves the final vowel hardly 
audible. The final consonant of Dios sometimes 
fares as badly. KiLuicrew, 


By the alphabetical list of names of places (“ In- 
dex Geographicus”) in Keith Johnston’s ‘ Royal 
Atlas,’ both ways of spelling is given; while in the 
‘ Foreign Office List,’ and in letters I have received 
from the British Consul at the Canary Islands, the 
former mode is adopted. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Setr-epucation iii. 387).—See New- 
man’s ‘ Idea of a University,’ p. 150, ninth edition, 
where it is said, in a foot-note :— 

“Crabbe’s ‘Tales of the Hall.’ This Poem, let me 
say, I read on its first publication, above thirty years 
ago, with extreme delight, and have never lost my 
love of it; and on taking it up lately, found I was even 
more touched by it than heretofore, A work which can 
please in youth and age, seems to fulfil (in logical lan- 
guage) the accidental definition of a classic. A further 
course of twenty years has past, and I bear the same 
witness in favour of this Poem.” 

The tale is iv., ‘ Adventures of Richard.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Pepicree oF Brian Borormue (8" §. iii. 327). 
—See Cronnelly’s ‘ Irish Family History,’ O’Hart’s 
‘Irish Pedigrees,’ O’Mahony’s ‘ Hist. of Ireland,’ 
&e. 


“*Grass-wipow” iii, 426).—Froissart’s 
phrase isa neat translation of this term in the 
sense it carries to “ears polite,” but in some of 
our English dialects “‘grass-widow” has a very 
different meaning—that, namely, of an unmarried 
mother. I heard it so interpreted here in the Isle 
of Axholme only a few weeks since. OC. O. B. 


Guost Miners (8* §. iii. 205, 258, 317).—The 
following passage may be added from Fuller’s ‘A 
Pisgah Sight of Palestine’ to the quotations 
already given. Fuller, speaking about gold and 
silver, remarks :— 

“God would have His people look to the hills, from 
whence their help cometh; to lay up their treasure in 
heaven, where rust and moth do not corrupt; sursum 
corda, sursum oculos, and not that their eyes by a retro- 
grade motion should be peeping and poring on the earth, 
where the treasures concealed are by poets consigned to 
Pluto, king of hell: and modern authors avouch, that 
malignant spirits haunt the places where these metals 
are found. As if the devil did there sit abroad to hatch 
them, cunningly pretending an unwillingness to part 
with them ; whereas he gains more by one mine minted 
out into money than by a thousand concealed in the 
earth,” —Bk, i. 3, 

F. C. Terry. 


Dr. Danret Scorr (7™ S, ix. 406, 488 ; x. 57). 
—The burial of Daniel Scott, Doctor of Laws, is 
recorded in the parish register of Cheshunt, Herts, 
under date April 3, 1759. Danie. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Rosert Montcomery Martin iii. 408, 
477, 499).—When I knew Montgomery Martin he 
was regarded as a man of standing. He had been 
private secretary to the Marquis of Wellesley. He 
rendered great services to our colonial interests, 
and was regarded as their champion, as afterwards 
was P. L. Simmonds, Many of us appreciated and 
supported bis advocacy in “Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tories and Vancouver’s Island” of our claims on 


Queen Elizabeth’s kingdom of New Albion on the 
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Western Pacific shores, which had been maintained 
by Dr. Johnson and by William Pitt, and which 
were so helplessly surrendered by the ministers of 
Martin’s day. Hype Ovarkx. 

2, St, George's Square, S.W, 


Massacre or Scio (8" §, iii. 387, 430, 492).— 
The attempt of Dr. Hrpe Crarke to put the 
conduct of the Turks during the massacre of Chios 
in the most favourable light does not seem alto- 
gether borne out even by Finlay, whom he cites, 
not to mention other authorities. What are we to 
say of such passages as the following : “ A body 
of fanatic Mussulman volunteers...... paraded the 
streets, murdering any Christian who fell into their 
hands ” (‘ History of the Greek Revolution,’ vol. i. 
p. 311, ed. 1861). Also, when speaking of the 
monastery of Nea-Mone: ‘‘ The doors were forced 
open, and the Turks, after slaughtering even the 
women on their knees at prayer, set fire to the 
screen of paintings in the church” (ibid., p. 314). 
I, of course, do not quote stories which I have 
heard from the descendants of sufferers. Nor can 
I quite accept Dr. Crarke’s couleur de rose 
description of the fate of the unhappy women who, 
in many instances, were sold as slaves or forcibly 
taken as “wives” by ruffians whose hands were 
stained with the blood of their relatives. This is 
* reaching the highest rank’ with a vengeance ! 

W. R. M. 


“Sésan” §. iii. 449).—Mr. will 
find a circumstantial account of this “ unlucky 
horse ” in Aulus Gellius, ‘ Noctes Attica,’ lib. iii. 
ix.:— 

“Eum equum fuisse dicunt magnitudine invisitata, 
<ervice ardua, colore pheniceo, flava et comanti juba ; 
omnibusque aliis equorum laudibus quoque longe pre- 
stitisse ; sed, eundem equum tali fuisse fato sive fortuna 
ferunt, ut, quisquis haberet eum possideretque, ut is cum 
omni domo, familia, fortunisque omnibus suis ad interne- 
cionem deperiret.” 

He then gives a list of his owners who “came 
to grief,” and further: “ Hinc proverbium de 
hominibus calamatosis ortum, dicique solitum ; 
ille homo habet equum Sejanum.” 

G. T. Suersory, 

Twickenham, 


Some account of this steed will be found in graphic 
language in ‘ Dion and the Sibyls,’ a novel, by the 
late Chief Justice of the Bahamas, Miles Gerald 
Keon. This account is derived from a classical 
source. 


May-pay (8 §,. iii. 427, 476).—One has no 
wish to make a contradictory statement on a sub- 
ject; but it isseen from Withering’s authority that 
the Caltha palustris is the common marsh-marigold. 
(See the abridgment by Macgillivray, p. 240, 1848, 
with the reference there to ‘Engl. Bot.,’ vol. viii. 
pl. 506 ; ‘ Engl. Flora,’ vol. iii. - 59.) 

. 


Sr. Taomas or Wareainos (8 iii. 249, 
295, 369).—I respectfully submit that the learned 
writer in Manning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ 
vol. iii. p. 402, is in error in the date he ascribes 
to the last execution on the above-named site. It 
is advisable to quote the exact words : “* The last 
persons who were executed at this place were a 
father and son for murder about seventy years 
ago [1812].” This, of course, would give the date 
adopted by your able correspondents PrecenTor 
Vewnasies and Mr. F. Apaas, viz., 1742; but I 
believe that the expiation alluded to was made 
nearly a score of years earlier. The last execution 
I can trace as taking place on this spot was on 
Friday, July 5, 1723, when a father and son, 
Thomas Athoe, the elder, and Thomas Athoe, the 
younger, were hanged here for a peculiarly barba- 
rous murder committed in Wales on Friday, Nov. 23, 
1722 (see Baldwin and Knapp’s ‘New Newgate 
Calendar,’ six-volume edition [18267], vol. i. 
pp. 234-237). It is scarcely possible to impute a 
mistake as to the date in this instance, inasmuch 
as the case is chronologically reported between the 
accounts of an execution at Tyburn on Monday, 
June 17, 1723, and the hanging of a pirate at 
Execution Dock on Friday, July 26, 1723. It is 
just conceivable that another pair, a father and son, 
were executed at St. Thomas of Waterings for 
murder nineteen years later; but is it probable ? 

It is very curious that these two malefactors 
were executed for a murder committed a hundred 
and fifty miles west of the scene of their punish- 
ment under the supreme authority of the Court of 
King’s Bench in criminal prosecutions, just as 
Garside and Mosley, in the case quoted by your 
correspondent Mr. Venanies from Mr. Wheat- 
ley, on the erroneous statement of Lord Campbell, 
were a hundred and eleven years later, also for a 
murder committed in (or on the borders of) Wales ; 
but ‘plain John,” in his autobiography (vol. ii. 
pp. 58-9), has misled the last-named most accom- 
plished antiquary in stating that the convicts were 
hanged at St. Thomas Wateriugs. They (Garside 
and Mosley) were executed on the roof of the gate 
tower of the now demolished Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol on Tuesday, Nov. 25, 1834 (see the Times 
of Wednesday, Nov. 26, and the Weekley Dispatch 
of Sunday, Nov. 30, 1834, p. 405), a mile and one 
furlong west of St. Thomas of Waterings. I do 
not know how my lord came to make this mistake, 
Did be suppose that Horsemonger Lane Gaol was 
built on the site of the ancient place of execution ; 
or did he confusedly associate the tragedy in which 
he took a professional part with the one enacted in 
the Old Kent Road a century and a decade pre- 
viously ? Nemo. 

Temple. 


Perhaps the following is the earliest record of an 
execution at this spot. It is from the “ Continua- 
tion” published in the 1533 edition of Fabyan’s 
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‘ Chronicle,’ but may bave been penned by Fabyan 
himself immediately after the execution :— 

“ A.D. 1499. Vppon Shroue Tuysdaye was put in exe- 
cucion, at Saynt Thomas Watrynge, a strepelyng of .xx. 
yeres of age, which had auaunced bym selfe to be the 
gonn’ or heyre to the erle of Warwykes landes, & was the 
sonne of a cordyner of London,” 

The “ strepelyng” was Ralph Wilford. 

Can any of your legal readers explain why the 
Chester convicts, James Garside and Joseph 
Mosley, whose case is adverted to at the second 
reference, were on Nov. 20, 1834, ordered by the 
©. K. B., as Lord Campbell says, “to be executed 
at St. Thomas a Waterings in the borough of 
Southwark, aided by the sheriff of Surrey, a form 
of proceeding which had not been resorted to for 
many ages,” when such an order meant execution 
at Horsemonger Lane Goal, where, in fact, the con- 
victs were hanged on Nov. 25? There is not a 
word about St. Thomas a Waterings either in the 
reports of the Times and the Morning Advertiser 
Nor. 21), or in Adolphus and Ellis’s K.B. 

ports. The order, according to the latter 
authority, was for their committal to the custody 
of the Marshal of the Marshalsea to do execution 
upon them, assisted by the sheriff of Surrey. 

F, Apams. 


Mr. Apams has omitted the very interesting 
fact that a thoroughfare just behind Avondale 
Square is named Rolls Road. “The Grange” 
was an old farm appertinent to Bermondsey Abbey, 
founded 1082 by Aylwin Child, citizen of London, 
who died in 1094, and is cited as a presumed 
ancestor of Henry Fitz-Aylwin, our first mayor, 
who died in 1212, so three or four generations 
removed. Adjacent is Maze Pond. Mr. Wheat- 
ley calls it a manor, temp. Hen. VI., appertaining 
to the Bourchier family ; but it probably originated 
with the abbots of Battle, Sussex, who had a 
town residence in this ancient thoroughfare. 
Bermondsey was a marsh ; the brook called river 
Earl perhaps dates from the Warrens, Earls of 
Surrey, who held a manor court at Southwark, this 
stream being the Borough boundary or end of the 
Earl’s jurisdiction. There was also the Neckinger, 
once a tidal creek. The “Thomas a Becket” public- 
house is numbered 322 in Old Kent ; this 
may serve to identify the site when licensed houses 
are disestablished. As to distance, the old road 
ran along ‘‘ Kent Street,” now Tabard Road (a 
senseless change), before Great Dover Street was 
opened. This would shorten the admeasurement. 

A. Hatt. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
*Tue Monastery’ has now been added by Mr. Nimmo 
to his superb edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” The 


illustrations, which are by Mr, Gordon Browne, are 
among the most dramatic that have hitherto been sup- 
- Especially excellent is that of the duel between 
ulbert and Sir Piercie Shafton. The White Lady of 
Avenel is represented in a costume so scanty that contact 
with the Sacristan may well have afflicted that worthy 
man, The figure is, however, both striking and beautiful. 
Mr, Lang’s admirable introduction explains the causes 
that made this the least popular of the “ Waverley Novels” 
wp to this point, and is, as usual, full of interest and value. 
pecially edifying to read are the early critiques which 
Mr. Lang is at pains to collect. The edition remains the 
most desirable yet issued. We look with pleasurable 
anticipation to ‘ The Abbot ’ as the next of the series, 


Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie, Second Year, 1892. 

Edited by R. I. Ermerin. (St. Petersburg.) 

TuIs is in meny respects a remarkable and an interesting 
book, and the evidently conscientious and extensive 
labour bestowed by the learned Doctor of Laws who has 
undertaken the editing deserves to be held in esteem. 

The volume for 1892, now before us, contains many 
historic names, and the names of not a few who have 
made history in recent times. Thus we have here at 
once the names of Lobanoff, the negotiator of the 
Peace of Tilsit, and of Schouvaloff (or Chouvalov), of 
modern Russo-English Central Asian fame. hile 
speaking of the princely family of Lobanoff (or Lobanov), 
we may note, for the assistance of the learned editor 
in his next issue, that on p. 144 of the present issue, 
for ‘“‘ Rembold” should be read Rumbold, both in the 
text and index. On p. 306 we find a strange echo of 
our own land apparently, in a conjunction of names 
which must be somewhat distorted, viz., in the text, 
“Woldemar Lewis of Menar,” and in the index, 
**Loevrs de Ménar.’’ These forms, differing in them- 
selves, cannot both be right, What is the British name 
represented is not at first sight clear, Lewis might be 
thought of but for the “ Menar,” which seems to recall 
the Scottish Manor, while “ Lewis ” might stand equally 
well for the Scottish Lowis ; and as these two names are 
associated in Scottish family history, we feel little doubt 
that the true form is Lowis of Manor. 

The name of Cantacuzene, with its rich Byzantine 
memories, and a blazon embracing Comnenus, Angelus, 
and Palzologus, is to be found in this volume, as are 
also the names of houses of ancient French and German 
nobility, either spurred eastwards with the Teutonie 
Knights, or driven out by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. It seems strange to come across the arms of 
descendants of Genghis (or Tchingis) Khan, and to 
learn that the tamga of Genghis Khan is their special 
heraldic mark, ‘‘ Az., the tamga of Genghis Khan or,”’ 
reads like a strange mixture of the pages of Gibbon 
with the language of Western heraldry. 

In other ways we get an insight into some peculiari- 
ties of Russian heraldry in Dr. Ermerin’s interesting 
volume, such as the charge sometimes called “ W”’ in 
Russia (p. 172), but which appears to be really a sort 
of fess called “ vivrée,” and to signify water or a river. 
We also note, p. 334, in the blazon of Miloradovitch, 
a three-headed imperial eagle, truly a vara avisf 
Another interesting feature is the attention paid 
by Dr, Emerin to denoting, where he finds them, 
the families descended from Rurik. One of these, 
given on pp. 173, sqq., s.v. Kozelski-Puzyno, seems 
to us rightly ranked by Dr. Ermerin among Russian 
princes, although that rank has not as yet been con- 
firmed to them by the Directing Senate of the Empire. 
They have borne the princely title for centuries, and 
always, 80 the learned editor of the Annuaire informs 
us, make use of it in public documents, We sincerely 
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trust that the labours of Dr, Ermerin will be rewarded 
by his being encouraged by the support given them to 
continue for many a year to come his valuable Annuaire 
of the nobility of Russia. 


Greek the Language of Christ. By A. Roberts, D.D. 
(Gardner.) 

Pror, Ropers, dealing with a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own, gives “a short proof" ‘n this 
little volume of the thesis fully elaborated in his larger 
work, and on this one line of proof he is content to rest 
his whole case, The argument, briefly stated, is this. 
The Scriptures universally appealed to and understood 
by the people in the time of Christ were not the Hebrew 
original, nor an Aramaic version, but the Greek Septua- 
gint ; —— the language habitually spoken by Christ 
must have been Greek. The cogency of this conclusion 
does not seem to us to follow so inevitably from his 
premises as it does to Dr. Roberts. There was a 
transition period, when the Latin Vulgate was generally 
quoted and understood by the people, though it was 
hardly the vernacular of either preacher or hearer. 


Tux Ex-Libris Journal gives this month a handsome 
folio book-plate from the collection of Mr. G. J. Ellia, 
The general contents are of highest interest. 


A SUFFICIENTLY Crees article is that in the 
Fortnightly headed ‘Beautifal London.’ Mr. Grant 
Allen, the author, is one of the most brilliant and ver- 
satile of writers. For once, however, he has gone out of 
his depth, and, in furnishing what purports to be a 
palinode, indulges in clumsy irony. With bis former 
critics he deals in somewhat lumbering fashion, and his 
whole contribution is unpleasing. That Mr. Grant Allen, 
after forty years’ acquaintance with London, cannot see 
its beauties is a matter that concerns himself alone, 
That he should boast of his incapacity is a matter of 
taste in regard to which we are at issue with him. 
Under the title ‘The Mausoleum of Ibsen,’ Mr, Archer 
contributes a clever but somewhat controversial article 
dealing with the abuse that has been lavished on the 
Norwegian dramatist by the London press. Quite 
amusing is it to read the censures that have been passed 

the author of ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ and the Cassandra- 
like predictions to which his appearance has given rise. 
Another theatrical article is supplied in ‘ The , 
of the Brobans,’ by M. Ange Galdemar. Prof. Thorpe 
sends a valuable contribution on ‘The Recent Solar 
Eclipse. —To the Nineteenth Century Mr, Eemé Stuart 
sends ‘ Charles Baudelaire and Edgar Poe: a Literary 
Affinity,” The parallel, which is, for the rest, sufficiently 
obvious, is well maintained. Baudelaire obtains some 
high praise, and, as was inevitable, his own famous 
comparison of the poet to the albatross is employed. 
Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., writes on ‘The “Arte and 
Crafts "’ Exhibition at Westminster.’ An article by Dr. 
Jessopp on the Welsh Church bears the curious title 
‘Robbing God.’ Mrs, King has an amusing paper on 


* Medieval Medicine,’ and Mr. J. Taylor Kay writes on | 


a subject of much interest to most of our readers, ‘ How 
to Catalogue Books.’—‘ Life and Labour,’ by M. Emile 
Zola, consists of the address to the Paris Students’ Asso- 
ciation, which M. Zola has sent to the New Review. 
‘The Poisoning of the Future,’ by Dr. Squire Sprigge, 
opens out some gloomy prospects for our descendants. 
* Criminals and their Detection’ supplies some startling 
particulars as to the results of what is known as the 
anthropometric system. Lady Jephson describes ‘ Cana- 
dian Society, Past and Present.’—In the Century are 
two essays upon English writers—one on Thomas Hardy, 
the other on Jonathan Swift. Both are well written, 
and the latter is abundantly illustrated. Mr, Bailey 


Aldrich gives some excellent ‘Old Portsmouth Profiles,’ 
Mr. Wood gives some pictures of ‘ Famous Indians,’ Mr, 
Gosse writes on ‘ Mrs, Siddons,’ and the fourth part of 
the ‘ Autobiograpby of Salvini’ appears.—A very graphic 
and animated account is given in Scribner's of ‘ The Life 
of the Merchant Sailor.’ The author is Mr. Clark 
Russell. ‘ Aspects of Nature in the West Indies’ is also 
excellent as regards letterpress and illustrations. —‘ The 
Fetish-Mountain in Krobo,’ in Macmillan's, will interest 
deeply a large section of our readers. Mr, Warde Fowler 
writes on ‘ Gilbert White of Selborne’; and Mrs. Ritchie, 
in her ‘ ~~ from Some Unwritten Memoirs,’ deals 
with Mrs. Kemble. — Much of the matter for ‘ The 
National Anthem,’ in the Gent/eman's, is avowedly taken 
from ‘N.& Q.’ A description is afforded of ‘The Roman 
Carnival’; and Mr. Playfair describes ‘ Prospecting in 
British Guiana."—In Temple Bar are papers on ‘ Emily 
Bronté’ and ‘ La Fontaine,’ and an excellent account of 
In the Valley of the Vézére.’—In the Znglish Illustrated 
* The Historic Homes of England ' begins with an account 
of Bagshot Park. ‘The North Pole up to Date,’ and 
part ii. of ‘ The Romance of Modern London’ will repay 
attention.—To Longman's Mr. F. Whishaw sends ‘ 

First Bear Hunt,’ and Mr. Froude a lecture on ‘ English 
Seamen in the Sixteenth Century.’—The CornAil has 
some valuable ‘ Nile Notes.’—Belgravia, the Idler, and 
Ali the Year Round have pleasantly diversified contents, 


Tue Old and New London of Messrs. Cassell is now 
completed, and will be followed by a reissue of the com- 
panion work, ‘Greater London.’—Part XXX. of The 
Storehouse of Information concludes the second volume, 
and ends at “ Indian Yellow.” 


Mr. Henry Sorperan has retired from the firm of 
Henry Sotheran & Co., with which he has been so long 
and honourably connected. The bookselling business, 
one of the oldest established and best known, will be 
carried on, as heretofore, at 140, Strand, and 37, Picca- 
dilly, by his son, Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran, in partner- 
ship with Mr. C. Buckland and Mr, A. B. Railton. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofe to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 

Lane, E.C 
W. T. L. (* Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
et they grind exceeding small”).— Friedrich von 
gau, ‘ Retribution ’ (‘ Sinngedichte '), 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


8, IV. 8, '93.] NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for JULY contains 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:- 


SOME FAMOUS ART SALES. WHERE DENMARK'S KINGS LIE. 
PAUDHEEN RHU. An Irish Sketch, IN LONDON: and OUT of IT. 
CONCERNING KNOCKERS. The BREADTOWN VIXEN. A Complete 
COURAGE. Story. 

BARKER. A Complete Story. CONCERNING TRUMPETS, 

BEHIND the SCENES in PARIS, IMAGINARY TRAVELS, 

CONCERNING SOFAS. An ANGEL UNAWARES, A Complete Story. 
OUTLAWED. A Short Serial Story. TITLE and INDEX to VOLUME IX. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d., the EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
of ‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND, containing Stories by MARY 
ANGELA DICKENS and other Popular Authors. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(8™ 8. IV. Joxy 8, 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence | 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary | 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary , 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to| 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of | 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- | 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month, 
It is an absolutely necessary tcol to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 


We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archxologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of | 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a | 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or | 
museums or other collectors can give him hints | 
or supply documents which will help him in his | 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 
find, and consulted all easily available works of | 
reference, and yet is ata standstill, Here comes in 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


OR, 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864. 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 


and in a following number brings him the answer 


for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 

uestion and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries rt, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L' INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 franes; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 1l5s,; Six 
Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s. 2d. 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris, 


Printed by JOHN C FRANCIS, Athenaum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 8, 1893. 
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